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DOES YOUR TYPEWRITER DISAPPOINT YOU? IS THE STUFF 


IT TURNS OUT NOTHING LIKE YOU EXPECTED OF IT? IF 
SO, WE CAN HELP YOU AND WE'RE NOT TYPEWRITER RE- 
PAIRMEN, EITHER.. WE'VE HELPED HUNDREDS OF WRITERS 
GET AT THE REAL SOURCE OF TROUBLE AND HAVE BEEN 
PRESENT AT THE LAUNCHING OF MANY SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING CAREERS. AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SOLV- 
ING WRITING PROBLEMS, WE THINK WE KNOW THE AN- 
SWERS. THE BARGAIN WE OFFER YOU IS COMPETENCE 
AND HONESTY. SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLET, LITER- 
ARY SERVICES, WHICH CONTAINS ADVICE FROM US AND 
FROM NOTED WRITERS WHO RECOMMEND US. WRITE US 
IN DETAIL IF YOU HAVE QUESTIONS; WE’LL ANSWER 
PROMPTLY AND PERSONALLY. FOR A FAST START SEND 
A MANUSCRIPT, FACT OR FICTION. FEE FOR MANUSCRIPT 
NOT OVER 5,000 WORDS: AN EDITORIAL APPRAISAL AND 
ADVICE, $7; A COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM WITH RE-PLOT- 
TING AND BLUE PENCILING, IF NECESSARY, $15. ADDI- 
TIONAL WORDS, $1 PER THOUSAND. WRITE TO US AT 
818 MONROE STREET, STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA. ADDRESS 
EITHER OF US: THOMAS H. UZZELL, CAMELIA W. UZZELL. 
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Former Contest Winner Going Strong 
Sir: 

A former prize-winner reporting gratefully: 
I’ve a story in Today’s Woman this month and 
have just received word from Harper’s Magazine 
that they are accepting a new piece (Jewish 
family story). Thanks for your encouragement. 


Miriam RuGEL 

7706 Chapel Rd. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
e Miriam Rugel won first prize of $500 in the 
1950 Short-Short Story Contest.—Ed. 


Marilyn Monroe Mason 
Sir: 

The reporting of your Ivan Terry Galanoy im- 
pressed my daughter, my son, my wife. As for 
me—I’m no judge. I felt exactly as Marilyn 
Monroe must have felt when she saw the first 
proof of her calendar. 

I have only one major addendum: the Argosy 
staff is the greatest staff I’ve ever worked with. 
Without them—Executive Editor Carlton Brown, 
Managing Editor Howard Lewis, Art Director 
Bernie White, Fiction Editor Jim O’Connell, 
John Bender, Margaret Mochrie, Art Pollak, 
Jonathan Leff, and all the others—there would 
be no record-breaking complete man’s magazine. 


Jerry Mason, Editor 
Argosy 

205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


First Sale 
Sir: 

Did I get a shock when I read the letter in 
your last issue that started: ‘‘My first sale, ‘A 
Letter to Kimiko,’ etc.” Why should that shock 
me? Preview Magazine had just accepted my 
story, “Kimiko and the Captain’s Wife.” The 
similarity in titles startled me. 

Then I decided to write you about my first 
sale. To hear me carry on, you’d think no one 
else ever had a story accepted—but it was over 
two years and the house full of rejection slips. 
Just when I’d be ready to give up, one of your 
issues would arrive and I’d get the courage to 
try again. 

Canpy WALKER 
318 Pershing Dr., Apt. 1 
Playa del Rey, Calif. 


Tue Warrer’s Dicesr, 22 =, 7) St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 


as second-class matter 


$2.50 the year. Vol. $3, No 












—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


. and your MSS have a brighter chance 
of a favorable reading. They'll look self- 
assured and poised, entitled to respectful 
treatment. 

Why? — because this wonder paper has 
a specially treated surface from which 
typing mistakes are banished cleanly and 
forever by a few flicks of a pencil eraser. 

So perk up, all you who type your own 
MSS! — Corrasable Bond is the remedy 
for typing jitters, the cure for manuscript 
melancholy, the panacea for worry wob- 
bles brought on by tenseness at the 
typewriter. 

Send 10c for a generous sample, and 
see how much easier a writer’s lot can 
be! Once you try Corrasable Bond you'll 
never want to type on anything else! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 







EATON PAPER CORP.,—Dept. K—Pittsfield, Mass. 
Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
ample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
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Corrasable Bond. 
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R. D. Buying Human Interest 
Sir: 

Here is copy I sent the Overseas Press Club 
Bulletin which you might also wish to publish: 
“Burt MacBride, a senior editor of Reader’s 
Digest, solicits article suggestions from members 
of the OPC. He emphasizes particularly a series 
of the Digest’s called “Drama in Real Life” 
which is very popular with readers. Drop a 
line to Mr. MacBride and he will send you 
information about this series and tearsheets of 
some pieces that have been published.” 

You might include in your publication that I 
want original articles of all types in the so- 
called human interest field—that is, on any topic 
except one in. the scientific or medical field. As 
for what length the ms. should be, the answer 
to that is the same as to the question “How 
long should a piece of string be?” In other 
words, long enough to wrap up the package 
in question. What a writer should do, in writing 
for any publication, is tell all that is important 
and interesting about the subject. 

Burt MacBrivr 
The Reader’s Digest 
Pleasantville, New York 


Not Guilty! 
Sir: 

Frank Lewis, our “Interesting People” editor, 
informs me that he has been receiving numerous 
letters from people sending in Family-of-the- 
Month suggestions. These letters state that in 
the January issue of the Dicest Mr. Lewis was 
referred to as the editor of that department. Such 
letters should be sent to the Family-of-the- 
Month Department, not to Mr. Lewis, who is 
not connected with it. 

Susan Riccug, Editorial Dept. 

American Magazine 

640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
¢ W. D. readers who misread Harriet Bradfield 
in .he Jan. issue, please note that she said: “Sug- 
gestions are wanted for ‘The American Family of 
the Month’; $50 is paid for acceptable sugges- 
tions. Suggestions for ‘Interesting People’ should 
be addressed to the editor of that section, Frank 
Lewis.” —Ed. 


Our Erratic Columnist 
Sir: 

What happened to Leo Shull’s “Broadway” 
last month? To me this is the most important 
part of W. D. Please bring him back. 

F. Craig NEYLAN 

Y.M.C.A., Ignace 

Ontario, Canada 
e Between us, Leo, who is always late with his 
copy, was a little too late last month. But he’s 
back in this issue on page 60.—Ed. 
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No Taboos Here 
Sir: 


Thank you for your mention of our needs in 
your last issue. I’d like to add the following: 
Man’s Magazine is particularly interested in 

true off-trail stories and articles in the sports, 
adventure, science, war, crime and modern psy- 
chiatry fields. We feel our rates are as good as 
those of any other magazine in the men’s ficld, 
Naturally, payment depends on length, subject 
matter and amount of research required. We 
do not publish sex and sensationalism for the 
sake of sex and sensationalism. Each piece must 
carry its own weight with story line, suspense, 
legitimacy, etc. We prefer receiving queries con- 
sisting of a one or two-paragraph outline. We 
promise a quick decision and prompt payment 
on acceptance. Payment for pictures is extra. 
We are not prejudiced against stories which 
women might find interesting. We pay a great 
deal of attention to the visual presentation of 
material, and stories which cannot be adequately 
illustrated by photographs sometimes have to 
be by-passed. The best length is 2200 to 2500 
words. Any but the most unusual fiction is auto- 
matically rejected, but first-person stories are 
always welcome. We prefer action leads. on 
most pieces and suggest that even in articles 
writers work within the frame of a story line, 
no matter how tenuous. Right now we want to 
see self-help, opportunities for men, new frontiers 
of science and off-trail crime. We seem to get 
our best response with the kind of stories other 
magazines feel are too unusual to handle. We 
have no taboos at all! 

LawRENCE SANDERS, Editor 

Man’s Magazine 

444 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


MWA Gets Woman Prexy 
Sir: 

Helen Reilly, creator of McKee of Centre St., 
a well-known detective in modern mystery fic- 
tion, has been elected unanimously to the na- 
tional presidency of Mystery Writers of America. 
She succeeds George Harmon Coxe. 

Mrs. Reilly, who is barely five feet tall, is the 
author of 31 mystery novels. Her latest, The 
Double Man, was published by Random House 
in 1952. She is the sister of John Kiernan of 
“Information Please” fame. Her daughter, Mary 
McMullen, won the MWA award for the best 
first mystery novel of 1952 with Stranglehold. 
Another daughter, Ursula Curtiss, was runner-up 
for that “Edgar” in 1948 with Voice out of 
Darkness. 

Mystery WRITERS OF 
America, INc. 

228 West 24th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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FIRST | MAKE THE SECOND | MAKE AND NOW M:G.M. 
310) @) Gamay Ula 3 THE PLAY SALE FOR A CLASS “A” 


(PUTNAM) (MAURICE EVANS) .-MOTION PICTURE! 


Will I Sell Your Book 
$150,000 ? 


Vern Sneider . . . two years ago a beginner, now a big name . . . made sure I saw his book, The 
Teahouse of the August Moon. 1 sold it to Putnam, then to England, France Germany, elsewhere; 
then as a play. Now, for movie rights, MGM is paying on a sliding scale to $150,000! 

The prospects for YOUR book? Well, look at other ALF grand slams, like Purgatory Street. 1 
sold this book to Simon & Schuster, to the LADIES HOME JOURNAL ($3,500), to Universal In- 
ternational ($20,000). And others—a book to the POST for $15,000, another to the LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL for $5,000; another for the Norton Award ($3,500); others to Pocket Books and Ban- 
tam ($4,000 and $3,750). It takes a legitimate publisher to gain for a book the respect of magazine 
editors and motion picture producers. 


IF YOU HAVE ny BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done 


with the many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my 
sales and experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or 
non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to edi- 
tors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES: ro: 20 years 1 have been selling short 
stories and articles in volume for my clients. LATEST: On press day: 8 sales, the best a story to the 
Post by Charlie Doyle . . . $1,250 for 5,000 words. Watch for Come On Home, Son—worked under 
my direction and in accordance with my January Dicesr article. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER 
_ I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are $1 per thousand words, with a 
minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional appraisal of your work, with 
revision and replot suggestions if it can be made salable (no charge for resubmissions) ; or my recom- 
mendation of suitable scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


‘A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


f 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 











ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritiInc PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Work under personal direction of 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


JUNE 1-13, 1953 
Contests - - - Scholarships 
For information write: 


MRS. EARL E. ETTER 
1112 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 











SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous ee 

words per minute. ‘°o 
uses ABC's. Easiest to learn, write and transcribe. Low co 
150,000 taught by mail. For business and Civil Service. Also 
ing. 30th year. Write for a et to: 


ft i f FREE Bookl 
@o. D> 
Dept. 6703-3, 55 W. 42 St., New York 36 (R-AZ 







Shorthand system. 120 
symbols; no machines; 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 

















Cummings Doesn’t Know Brandt 
Sir: 

Ridgely Cummings, who wrote the lead letter 
in the February Dicest, evidently does not have 
any dealings with Erd Brandt of the Post. Some 
day I’ll sell the Post again and it will be because 
I have offered Erd Brandt what he wants. In 
past years he has bought three or four pieces 
and rejected 30 or 40. 

What gripes me is that Cummings’ phrase 
“the phony and unjustified attitude of superiority 
editors take toward writers” has no basi# in fact. 
Not only in regard to Brandt but also in regard 
to other editors. It is particularly untrue of 
Brandt. I have a file of correspondence which 
proves that the man will work with an aspiring 
writer far beyond the call of duty. I’ve disagreed 
with lots of his rejects but damned if he hasn’t 
given me every fair shake I could hope for. I 
can remember three sales I made elsewhere as a 
result of his criticism, “crisp, bluff, and demand- 
ing in tone” according to Cummings. 

Please tell Cummings that most editors are 
hungrier for a good story than we are for the 
check. Brandt bought my first story right out 
of the slush pile. There has never been anything 
condescending or superior in his letters. There 
has been a lot of value in them. If I never sell 
him again, I know I'll get a good, honest read- 
ing from him on anything I submit. Right now 
I don’t remember whether I address him as 
“Erd,” “Brandt,” “Sir,” or “Mister’—and I 
care less. 

Victor ULLMAN 
207 Gardner Bldg. 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


Not Fussy! 
Sir: 

For fifteen grand the editor of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post or any other publication can call me 
not only by my surname but by any rude, nasty 
and ungentlemanly name he chooses! 

Joszeru N. RosInson 
78 Tamarack Street 
Timmins, Ontario, Canada 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD! 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! = 


$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery™ in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








“ you wont results: Don't market haphazardly 


can help you. 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





and write blindly. 
before sending your manuscript. 
Comprehensive sales 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our free detailed circular 
he fee is very low. If you want sell we 
and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


NEW YORK (36) 





















“Am I An Indian?” 


Sir: 

Ridgely Cummings’ complaint about my Satur- 
day Evening Post article in the January Dicest 
—insofar as the author was addressed by the 
editor as “Dear O’Mara” instead of “Dear Mr. 
O’Mara”—is perversely humorous. Most authors 
work years to achieve a position in which editors 
address them without formality. 

This talk about master and servant relation- 
ship is misdirected. Erd Brandt is the least pre- 
tentious man I know. In the Army he worked 
up to the rank of colonel, commanded a regi- 
ment in combat, and is pretty direct about things. 
O’Mara is a very polite guy. He would use the 
expression Mr. if he were writing to a file clerk. 
In his letters he invariably addresses me as “Dear 
Chief.” Does that make me an Indian? 

A. L. Frerst 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Take A Bow, Jack 
Sir: 

I am a long-time admirer of the intrepid 
Woodford and his new piece in the Dicest con- 
firms my previous opinion. He hit the nail 
smack in the middle with his test for writing 
ability, and he also hit on the most common 
weakness of all writers who never reach the top. 

I am convinced that most rejects come from 
faulty, illogical, or vague character delineation. 
This is especially true in confession writing, 
which is my business. Strong characters simply 
walk away with their own plot, providing that 
most vital requirement, emotional conviction. 

BeRNECE PrIDDLE CRESAP 
Box 351 
Burlingame, California 


And Another 
Sir: 

I would like to see Jack Woodford add his 
article “36x 26” to his outstanding book Trial 
and Error. Bless him! 

Mrs. Dotores KEITH 
231 Via la Circula 
Redondo Beach, California 


Dog Story Market 
Sir: 

We will pay, on acceptance, $5 for stories 
(not more than 75 to 100 words) about dogs. 
We are especially interested in stories about 
heroism (true or imagined) of dogs and in any 
other human interest story. Stories must be writ- 
ten in monosyllables; no others can be accepted. 
PREMIER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
509-V Cox Building 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING 


The Charles W. Follett Award 
$3,000.00 





for a worthy contribution to 
‘\_ children’s literature 


: Closes July 1, 1953 
Previous Winners of the Awar 


1950 
Johnny Texas by Carol Hoff 


1951 
All-of-a-Kind Family 
by Sydney Taylor 
1952 
Thirty-One Brothers and Sisters 
by Reba Paeff Mirsky 


Write for descriptive brochure 
and entry blank 





WILCOX«FOLLETT CO. 


1255 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








THE GROUND FLOOR 
IS FILLING UP 


If you want to get in, knock right now, and the door 
to step-by-step help will swing wide open for you. 

But don’t lose any time. Right now Miss Bloom is still 
working with only secretarial and _ clerical —~» a She is 
doing all the creative work with the students herself, in 
both the correspondence course and the criticism depart- 
ment. If you want her personal help, get in on the ground 
floor today. Once she starts working with a student her- 
self, she will continue to do so throughout the course. 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START 
YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you not 
only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. $1.00 
per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c_ per 
thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. Pay- 
ment and stamped self-addressed envelope should accom- 
pany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR — TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 














KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1060 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 50060 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels—$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excelient 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Mianesota 








AN ANALYSIS OF A 
COLLIER'S SHORT STORY 


DONE BY THE AUTHOR 


Who is an active, professional writer, 
contributor to the Saturday Evening Post, 
McCall's, Woman's Home Companion, 
Redbook, Bluebook and over thirty pulp 
magazines. 


Printed copieS.........+..0++-$l. 


EDWARD S. FOX 


318 Vermont Ave. Daytone Beach, Fic. 











TRY THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


For esaching by mail. ™ Chicage class. For &. W. Writer's Coleay 
SEVEN BOOKS 

















1—-WRITERS: HERE'S 1 asic. Technique)....+++++. $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELV! DE) eee 2. 
J—WR 5S: LET’S PLOT! Plate for everything)........ 2.50 
4——-WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)....... 2.00 
5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORT s explained 3 
6—Wh S: LE i T R (New approach to writing) 2.50 
=e soaar a HANDMAIDENS (My historical no 
roof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
Available for lectures. ED |. RE Who's Who In The M:‘dwest 


adee Ri. MILDRED |. REID Northbrook, Silino's 





MAKE MONEY 
WRITING COMICS! 


Cut Yourself In On A Million Dollar Market 


If you can write, you can write comics! Established 
writers can’t afford to pass up this lucrative market. 
New writers couldn’t find a better field in which to 
break in, for name credits mean nothing in this field. 

Learn the complete technique of writing comic scripts 
as prepared by leading writers in the field. Sample 
comic script pages, accepted formats and comic book 
markets included. 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS 
Send Check, Cash or Money Order to: 


Durham Publishing Co., “Dept. A” 


507 Fifth Ave. New York City, N. Y. 

















No Query Necessary 
Sir: 

In regard to Ardis Whitman’s “Hit ’Em in the 
Heart,” is a query necessary to sell the intimate 
article? I understand that the fact article is 
almost always preceded by a query, but since the 
intimate article’s success depends largely on its 
style, it seems to me it should be handled more 
like fiction, with the complete manuscript going 
to the editor. 

A list of Ist and 2nd class magazines that buy 
intimate articles would be a help to those of us 
who are trying to market them. 

Lucite Hayes Scott 

Rt. 3, Box 240-C 

Medford, Oregon 
e We sent the letter to Miss Whitman and here 
is her answer: 

Mrs. Scott is correct in her guess that a 
query is of little value in marketing the inti- 
mate article. It IS dependent on style—and 
furthermore, the editor who expresses in- 
terest in a query will usually ask next for an 
outline and this type of article does not lend 
itself to outline treatment. The only excep- 
tion comes when a magazine is familiar with 
your style. In this case, a query will some- 
times prevent the useless submission of an 
article on a subject the magazine has already 
used or is about to use. 

As for a list of magazines using the inti- 
mate article, it would be simpler to prepare 
a list of those which don’t! I do not know 
of a single woman’s magazine, for instance, 
which does not use this type of article— 
although it must be written with varying de- 
grees of sophistication according to the 
magazine aimed at. Men’s magazines are not 
as hospitable to the intimate article but are 
wide open for the humor-confession type of 
thing if it is well done. And, of course, the 
Atlantic’s “Accent on Living” is made up 

almost entirely of intimate articles. 
Ardis Whitman 
—Ed. 


Correction! 
Sir: 

Would you make a correction as follows: 
despite information to the contrary published 
in Writer’s Dicest, Auto Sport Review is pub- 
lished monthly by Bimfort, Inc., 105 East 35th 

» New York 16, N. Y. Writers and photogra- 
phers are invited to contribute material of inter- 
est to sport car fans and the general automotive 
public. Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with material. 

Auto Sport Review 
105 E. 35th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

















“I Don’t Believe The Guy” 


Sir: 

Ronald J. Cooke’s letter in the Feb. W.D. 
commenting on Ernest Fair’s article needs an- 
swering, and quickly. Cooke once again repeats 
advice he’s given before—advice which any self- 
respecting business writer considers highly un- 
ethical. Cooke suggests that it’s impossible to 
realize a fair return on a business-paper story 
unless the writer “can milk the devil” out of 
it. He goes on to boast how he has sold one 
story 15 times by rewriting it. This, he con- 
tinues, “is where the profit is.” 

What kind of important story did Cooke pro- 
duce that prompted 15 editors to snap it up? 
Was it just a general hash, publishable in any 
of 15 fields, or was it a meaty piece with some 
real value to it? And if it was a meaty piece 
applicable to one business field, how does Cooke 
justify foisting the same story off on 15 editors? 
Whatever the dressing Cooke applied, the meat 
was still the same. 

And how much credence can we give Cooke’s 
tale of dropping down to the neighborhood gen- 
eral store now and then and writing 17 stories 
from material gleaned on these trips? I for one 
just don’t believe him. Sure, today’s business 
magazines are going in for one-angle, one-depart- 
ment stuff instead of the old-line shotgun ap- 
proach. But will Cooke please tell me what 17 
departments he wrote up in that general store? 








Cuds chewed more than once get rates they 
deserve. Cooke apparently bases his whole thesis 
on the poor rates he was paid for his material. 
Today’s business papers will pay top prices for 
material they want. But they'll pay nothing more 
than hamburg prices for mediocre stuff. 

It’s poison to tell novice business writers they 
must rewrite their stories time after time to 
“milk” the material. It’s such ethics—or lack of 
them—which the Associated Business Writers of 
America, of which Ernest Fair is president, is 
trying to stamp out. I am a member of ABWA 
and proud of it. We are trying to make business 
writing a better deal for everybody—writer and 
editor alike. Irresponsible advice such as that 
given by Cooke makes the job doubly arduous. 
Victor A. ScHLICH 
75 Berwick Street 
South Portland, Maine 


He’s Losing Money 
Sir: 

I read in Wairer’s Dicest about a writer 
finally selling an item after sending it out many 
times. If at the end the kill is close to a hundred 
dollars, I can see that this would be worth-while. 
But I can’t see the endless sending out of low- 
pay stuff. On such material, the writer loses 
money if he counts up the postage, paper and 
envelopes. Or am I wrong? 

A. E. GRAVESON 
Inverness, California 





How Much SHOULD You Pay 
For A Good Course In Writing? 


Are you quite certain that you must lay out a three figure sum for a course in writing? Must 
a $100 course be better than a $50 course? Why pay for complication when you can have simpli- 
fication and down-to-earth practical VALUE for less money? 

One of our students for whom we made her first $100 sale, says it better than we can. 


“I cannot recommend your course too highly! 


What impressed me is the way you tore away 


the mysticism that is commonly associated with the writing profession and in a series of short con- 
structive steps minus a lot of unnecessary elaboration and detail you show how to write salable stuff.” 


WHY BUY "UNNECESSARY ELABORATION AND DETAIL"? 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more— probably your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 


If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 


many, many writers sell in less than three months. 


Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton - Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book choice club) to mention 


only a few. It is a good record. We are proud of 
our record of sales for students, of what we give 
you for your investment—of the name of the 
author who wrote the course (information you 
don’t always get.) This course was written by 
Jack Woodford, author of the incomparable 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING 
& SELLING), and about 40 other books, many 
of them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 

COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL M 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [J do not have 
© TRIAL AND ERROR. 


BY aco ch dc cchecieie hisdecawscehis du dédeateabeecbeueeel 


EE: ccc te oe duceumindestae es onaaeee ek carer iebekeriaual 


Licensed as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 





EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. ¥. 








NEAT TYPING 


of your manuscripts 
50c per thousand words 
Accurate, prompt service. 


CATHERINE AMEROSE 
246 Springdale Avenue, Meriden, Conn. 











WRITERS 
A TWO-WAY SERVICE 


Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing markets in writing fields 
makes this plan possible. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 


* newly published folder which contains much 


valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus full 


data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. 
5 THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 











WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores ot lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 











FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


This 48 page Copyrighted booklet helps 
solve writers’ toughest problems. How to 
develop story plots quickly and easily. 

Price $1.00 postpaid in U. §. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Refund if returned in good 
condition in 5 days 





Read A Good Book 
Sir: 

How does one interview for a trade article 
which must include information about the ac- 
counting system used. I note that most trade 
magazines desire something about accounting in- 
cluded in nearly every article. So far, I have 
managed to get by without mentioning account- 
ing systems, but I’d like to know what sort of 
questions to ask covering the subject in an 
interview. 

Mrs. P. K. RoBerson 

Mount Hope, Kansas 
¢ From Ernest W. Fair, president of ABWA, 
comes this advice : 

Accounting is a very complex procedure 
and to explain it fully to you would require 
not only about 30,000 words but the services 
of an expert as well. I suggest that you visit 
your library or local book store and find a 
textbook on basic accounting. The questions 
you will want to ask will be apparent to you 
after a little study in such a book. If you 
are unable to find one locally you might 
write McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, and ask for their 
catalogue. 

Ernest W. Fair 
—Ed. 


Pleasant Surprise 
Sir: 

I was pleasantly surprised to pick up my 
January copy of your magazine, read one of the 
articles, and find my own name and an excerpt 
from one of my stories therein. 

Now the author of the article, a girl named 
Zoa Sherburne, writes me that someone is giving 
her a bad time and claiming that she didn’t 
give proper author’s acknowledgement. Please be 
assured that I was grateful to have my Collier’s 
story discussed in such an understanding fashion. 

Mary JANE WALDO 
Route 3, Box 237 
Tigard, Oregon 


“We Want Zoa” 


Sir: 
“As a W. D. reader and well-wisher for many 


years,” to quote from Mr. Rothenberg, allow me 
to. congratulate you for that short-short article 
by Zoa Sherburne. I found it exceedingly help- 
ful. She has provided the inspiration for me to 
revise and sharpen some tales of mine which 
have been gathering cobwebs. 

Mr. Rothenberg may be an experienced author 
for all I know, but the readers of your magazine 
who know they have a long way to go yet—like 
me—say “Hurray for Zoa.” For the record, I’ve 
never sold any fiction, and only eight articles. 

Doris T. PATTERSON 
152 Grandview Road 
Ardmore, Pa. 














Now, Now, Flo 
Sir: 

I note that some of your readers have taken 
exception to my article on the subject of the 
paperback originals. My article, obviously, was 
intended as a report on the overall tone of a 
group of books to be found on any newsstand. 
It is a reporter’s job to report, not to set the 
moral tone or improve the taste of the mass 
reader. That job I gladly leave to those who 
feel up to coping with it. 

Does anyone aver that the cover girls on these 
books are modern counterparts of Elsie Dinsmore? 

When he reads a blurb in which the publisher 
states: “This is the frank, uninhibited story of 
a tempestuous, elemental woman, a witch who 
was a soul-searing torment to every man she met, 
etc. etc.,” can anyone argue that the blurb means 
she was a nice little thing who still believed that 
the stork brings babies? 

After reading and analyzing a considerable 
cross section of these books, as I have done, can 
anyone state that he was unable to find salty 
scenes and uninhibited characters? 

In conclusion, I would like to ask these sensi- 
tive readers if, as children, they read Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales. Do they permit their own children 
to read same? If so, are they aware that these 
fairy tales deal with murder, drunkenness, assault, 
narcotics, cannibalism, resorting, housebreaking 
and cremation of an old lady by two dear little 
children (Hansel and Gretel)? I am quoting 
from a recent reportorial survey published by 
the Los Angeles Times. To quote further, in 
Goosey Goosey Gander we have an old man 
who gets caught in a girl’s boudoir being pitched 
down the stairs by one leg. 

To W. D. readers who do not care for my 
factual reports on the sordid angles of the pre- 
sent-day writing business, I suggest a very sim- 
ple solution: they do not have to read what I 
write—either fact or fiction. 

FLORENCE STONEBRAKER 
559 Calliope St. 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Winners Finally Announced 
Sir: 

Ten thousand dollars in prizes and awards 
went to 28 writers in the first series of contests 
conducted by The National Five Arts Award. 
Top money of $2000 was won by Irwin Stark of 
New York City for his short story “The Bridge”; 
and $1000 was won by Robert Miles of Ken- 
tucky for his song “Another Day With You.” 

N. SHERMAN, Director 

The National Five Arts Award 
7 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Sells 78 Articles As 
Result of M.I.A. Training 


“Before enrolling in N.IA., ! 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
¥ all the material | have time to 
ea write."—Susan L. Brown, R.D. |, 
* Walden, N. Y. 


. hy Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 
S° MANY people with the ‘‘germ” of writing in them 





Soa. 


simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 

they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 
Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a génius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand, Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by editors. Above all, you can see con- 
stant progress week by week as your faults are 
corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 

per Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 
[6. N. Y. (Founded 1925.) Licensed by State of N. Y. 





News; Institute of America 
One Riot Avene, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wararrer’s Dicest, March. 


Mr. 

Mrs. NE II MTS EASE SE ee Pe oN Oe Ee, 
Miss 

SE: hduaes da sbneksnw ee eniesy kb eee EaaEeRSeeeeS 
GR, csrcaroseasscsunsiens 2ene...... ee 

All corr 7) fidential. No will call... 7-C-593 





© Check here if Veteran. 
Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 
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HAL GOLDBERG | Circulation Manager 
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AUTHORS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 








We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 
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R.A.F. Review 


Sir: 

The Royal Air Force Review, which is pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the Air Ministry, 
uses newsy flying stories about the R.A.F. itself 
and similar material relating to military aviation 
from any part of the world. From America, we 
are anxious to obtain good exclusive photographs 
of the latest military aircraft and we are also 
open to suggestions for full-length articles on 
any development in the field of American mili- 
tary aviation. In the latter instance we suggest 
a preliminary letter. 

As you probably know, rates of payment in 
this country are much below the average paid 
in American markets. We pay between five and 
seven guineas for 1000 words (that is, up to 
about $20), which is the highest rate paid by 
an aviation magazine in this country. Individual 
photographs rate about the equivalent of $3 to 
$5 each. Full-length articles of any type must 
be well illustrated and average length of text 
should be about 1500 words. 


A. §. Jounson, Editor 
Royal Air Force Review 
180 Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4, England 


Wanted: Foreign Correspondents 
Sir: 

During the past 20 months, we have published 
articles on retail feed store operations in 20 
different nations, under the series title, “Feed 
Retailing "Round the World.” The material has 
been prepared in the main by free lancers; we 
are anxious to continue the series. 

We want to hear from writers who would like 
to prepare articles for us from all except the 
following lands (which we have already cov- 
ered): Switzerland, Ireland, India, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Australia, Austria, England, Canada, 
France, Germany, Mexico, New Zealand, Pan- 
ama, the Philippines, Portugal, Finland, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Israel. Detailed and helpful 
information will be air mailed immediately to 
interested writers. Payment is $35 per article. 


Bruce W. Smiru, Editor 
The Feed Bag 

1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





¢ Manhunting Department: Rolland F. Dehmel, 
Spearhead Pubs., Adams Island, Allentown, Pa., 
is holding a check for Will Edward and Mar- 
garet Burbank, who collaborate under the by- 
line James M. Forrand. August Lenniger, liter- 
ary agent of 56 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
is holding a check for Kathryn Cook, formerly 
of Casper, Wyoming. And W.D. editors are hold- 
ing a manuscript for Ralph Friedman; former 
address: Box 72, C.S., Pullman, Washington. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism ... Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25¢ per finished page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 

Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 

Adeline M. Alvord approved my services. 

NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alte Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 











POETS 


If you are seeking publication in a maga- 
zine which pays for poetry in cash and 
prestige, why not consider SPIRIT? 
Published by the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, SPIRIT, now in its 
twentieth year, maintains top level 
standards. However, in the painful 
event of rejection, you may obtain criti- 
cism of your work without charge. 
The publishing Society opens its mem- 
bership to all regardless of faith. It 
must be noted that manuscripts of its 
members only are considered for 
SPIRIT. 

Use the coupon to obtain prospectus and 
free sample copy of SPIRIT. 





—, eee SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
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386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, copy of pros- 
pectus and sample copy of SPIRIT. 
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R.A.F. Review 


Sir: 

The Royal Air Force Review, which is pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the Air Ministry, 
uses newsy flying stories about the R.A.F. itself 
and similar material relating to military aviation 
from any part of the world. From America, we 
are anxious to obtain good exclusive photographs 
of the latest military aircraft and we are also 
open to suggestions for full-length articles on 
any development in the field of American mili- 
tary aviation. In the latter instance we suggest 
a preliminary letter. 

As you probably know, rates of payment in 
this country are much below the average paid 
in American markets. We pay between five and 
seven guineas for 1000 words (that is, up to 
about $20), which is the highest rate paid by 
an aviation magazine in this country. Individual 
photographs rate about the equivalent of $3 to 
$5 each. Full-length articles of any type must 
be well illustrated and average length of text 
should be about 1500 words. 


A. 8. Jounson, Editor 
Royal Air Force Review 
180 Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4, England 


Wanted: Foreign Correspondents 
Sir: 

During the past 20 months, we have published 
articles on retail feed store operations in 20 
different nations, under the series title, “Feed 
Retailing "Round the World.” The material has 
been prepared in the main by free lancers; we 
are anxious to continue the series. 

We want to hear from writers who would like 
to prepare articles for us from all except the 
following lands (which we have already cov- 
ered): Switzerland, Ireland, India, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Australia, Austria, England, Canada, 
France, Germany, Mexico, New Zealand, Pan- 
ama, the Philippines, Portugal, Finland, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and Israel. Detailed and helpful 
information will be air mailed immediately to 
interested writers. Payment is $35 per article. 


Bruce W. Smirn, Editor 
The Feed Bag 

1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 





* Manhunting Department: Rolland F. Dehmel, 
Spearhead Pubs., Adams Island, Allentown, Pa., 
is holding a check for Will Edward and Mar- 
garet Burbank, who collaborate under the by- 
line James M. Forrand. August Lenniger, liter- 
ary agent of 56 W. 45th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
is holding a check for Kathryn Cook, formerly 
of Casper, Wyoming. And W.D. editors are hold- 
Ing a manuscript for Ralph Friedman; former 
address: Box 72, C.S., Pullman, Washington. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 
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Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
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4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25c¢ per finisned page on booklength scripts; 
30c per finished page on short scripts. 

Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 

Adeline M. Alvord approved my services. 

NAN M. EGGLESTON 
716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEBster 3-4327 











POETS 


If you are seeking publication in a maga- 
zine which pays for poetry in cash and 
prestige, why not consider SPIRIT? 
Published by the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America, SPIRIT, now in its 
twentieth year, maintains top level 
standards. However, in the painful 
event of rejection, you may obtain criti- 
cism of your work without charge. 
The publishing Society opens its mem- 
bership to all regardless of faith. It 
must be noted that manuscripts of its 
members only are considered for 
SPIRIT. 

Use the coupon to obtain prospectus and 
free sample copy of SPIRIT. 





CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
Department D 

386 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me, without a copy of pros- 
pectus and sample copy of SPIRIT. 
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You'll agree that it’s pretty foolish to try to sell tomatoes to a storekeeper who already has 
enough tomatoes to last him a year, and we don’t suppose attempts of that sort are made very often 
in the vegetable market. ‘But it’s every bit as foolish to try to sell an editor a type of manuscript 
on which he’s overstocked, or which he can’t use for some other reason— and that sort of thing, 
unfortunately, happens a hundred times a day in the manuscript market. 

As any editor will assure you, there are a dozen reasons other than quality for the possible 
rejection of a script. Every editorial budget has its limitations: and, when an editor has enough 
scripts of a specific type or length to fill a goodly number of issues or several season’s lists, he’s 
got to pass up future scripts of that type or length for a while. Or perhaps he’s just run several 
scripts of one type, and can’t stock any more of the same type for a while; or just changed his 
policies and wants an entirely different kind of material; or just ordered from someone else the 
exact kind of script which has come in from you. Whatever the reason, all you get out of it is a re- 
jection slip, even if you’ve written the best script possible. 

In today’s immense and ever-changing market, you can’t keep up with minute-to-minute 
editorial needs unless you make a full-time job of it—and you can’t do that and write too. That, 
in a nutshell, is another valuable aid you can secure from agency representation. 

At SMLA, you'll receive experienced assistance in making sure your scripts are right for the 
markets, and pin-point marketing based upon day-after-day dealings with editors and upon knowledge 
of their needs at every moment. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, 
seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types 
of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


“, . . Scott Meredith tackles the practical side of writing in his lively book, and it will be 
certain to help... .” — Nashville Daily Tennessean 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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Every good mystery finds 


at least two markets—hard-cover and reprint. 
But what goes into a good mystery? 


how to write FIRST-RATE 
WHODUNITS 


By Joan Kahn 
Mystery Editor, Harper & Bros. 


THE MYSTERY NOVEL (or the detective 
novel, or the thriller, or the novel of sus- 
pense, all of them closely related, often 
interrelated) should be an exciting story, 
well plotted, well written and entertaining 
to read. 

Within the field at the present time a 
book that isn’t very original, very well 
written or believable, but that has enough 
violence and enough shock value, can find 
a publisher. And for the quick-turnover 
market there is still the story that is mod- 
eled safely on tested examples; for mystery 
readers are avid readers, they read rapidly, 
often several novels a week, and the chief 
concern of many is simply “Have I read 
it?” But I want to talk to those of you who 
are interested in writing the sort of books 
with which I am most familiar, mystery 
novels—ranging from toughies to the fairly 
esoteric—which are not only publishable, 
but which have some qualities raising them 
above the hit-and-run category. 

We have tried at Harper & Brothers, as 
have other publishers in the field, to recog- 
nize the challenge and importance of the 





mystery field and to respect it. There 
are certain elements that distinguish the 
mystery novel from the straight novel, but 
we feel that these distinctions should not 
include the amount of care and talent ex- 
pended on the actual writing. Such books 
as Dorothy Sayers’ The Nine Tailors, Jo- 
sephine Tey’s The Daughter of Time, 
Julian Symons’ The 31st of February, fash- 
ioned with loving care and sound crafts- 
manship, can hold their own in the best of 
company. 

The mystery novel, besides telling a story, 
is normally concerned with good versus 
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“The mystery novel is a novel of mystery— 
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evil, the reader being on the side of the 
angels—the investigator and the law. The 
generally accepted rules for such a novel 
are far less rigid today than they have 
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—or a novel of suspense 


been in the past. There is more room for 
experimentation. Though murder, as the 
most final of crimes, is usually the crime in 
question, some mystery novels today con- 
tain no murder, perhaps a chase or an 
atmosphere of terror instead. Murder or 
no, however, there must be suspense; the 
reader must be eager to see what happens 
next. 

The mystery novel may be a novel of 





—or a deductive novel 











mystery. It may bewilder the reader until 
the last pages, when the most bewildering 
circumstances have the simplest explana- 
tions (not always an easy form, this one, 
but when done well possibly the most sat- 
isfactory). Good examples of the novel of 
mystery are The Emperor's Snuff Box by 
John Dickson Carr, Blood Upon the Snow 
by Hilda Lawrence, and Fashion in Shrouds 
by Margery Allingham. 

The mystery novel may be the detective 
or deductive novel, in which the reader 
follows clues with the investigator and 
solves a puzzle or crime, as in Michael Gil- 
bert’s Smallbone Deceased and Dorothy 
Sayers’ Have His Carcase. 

The mystery novel may be the open 
novel, in which the culprit is known from 
the start and the reader runs with him 
while he is hunted. The Gentle Murderer 
by Dorothy Salisbury Davis and The Thin 
Line by Edward Atiyah will give you an 











—or a blondes, blood and whiskey novel 


idea of how well written this form can be. 

The mystery novel may be the private- 
eye, blondes, blood and whiskey novel. 
This sort of book is fine when it’s well done, 
pretty bad when it isn’t, and not as easy to 
do well as many writers think. Here The 
Maltese Falcon by Dashiell Hammett and 
Raymond Chandler’s Farewell, My Lovely 
are classic examples. 

Or the mystery novel may be the novel 
of suspense, which can use mystery and 
deduction but is free to range widely in its 
format and characterization. Experiment 
Perilous by Margaret Carpenter, Strangers 
on a Train by Patricia Highsmith, Laura 
by Vera Caspary, The Case of the Journey- 
ing Boy by Michael Innes are among the 
numerous exciting books in the suspense 
category. 
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—or what we call an open novel.” 


Rules for the writing of good, publish- 
able mystery novels are these (and no rule 
is unbreakable if the author has talent 
enough, but why handicap yourself?) : 

Learn all you can about good writing. 
The best way to do this is to read intel- 
ligently. If you are going to work in the 
mystery field read heavily, though certainly 
not exclusively, in that field, going back 
into the past and reading the best current 


books. Study such writers as Marie F. 
Rodell (Mystery Fiction: Theory and Tech- 
nique) and Howard Haycraft (Murder for 
Pleasure and The Art of the Mystery Story) 
on the mystery. And you might consider 
joining the Mystery Writers of America, an 
organization of professional mystery writers, 
whose members exchange advice on writing 
and marketing mystery fiction and fact. 
Keep your novel within 40,000 to 90,000 
words, preferably within 60,000 to 75,000. 
Write about something you know and 
believe in. All of us have, in various de- 
grees, hated someone, been afraid of some- 
one. Translate and magnify the emotions 
you have experienced so that the actions 
of your characters will not seem empty or 
absurd. Incorporate as much of your own 
background and experience into your book 
as you can. If you want to set a novel in 
the Antarctic or in Brazil, or anywhere you 
have never been, don’t start to write until 
you have familiarized yourself thoroughly 
with that background. But it is infinitely 
preferable to write about the place you 
(Continued on page 73) 





--THAT WILL SELL OVERSEAS 


Look overseas for still a third market, says 
this well-known English mystery writer. 


By John Creasey 


I HAVE BEEN writing mysteries for a long 
time now. In fact, on last January 22 I 
celebrated the 21st anniversary of the pub- 
lication of my first book. Yet it’s only six 
years or so since I realized the existence of 
an enormous market outside Great Britain. 
I've a feeling that many writers here in 
England and in the United States don’t 
realise the overseas possibilities. 

While one U. S. author is sitting back 
and waiting, he may observe that another 
writer, no better than he is, is being trans- 
lated or having books published in England. 
He will undoubtedly be envious. It is, how- 
ever, unlikely that the other author is get- 
ting as much as he might for his overseas 





sales. It is also unlikely that he knows why 
he’s made these extra sales. Of course, if 
he happens to be a Raymond Chandler or a 
Dashiell Hammett, he’ll sell nearly every- 
where. So will Agatha Christie, Victor 
Canning and a number of others. The 
simple truth is that these writers have some- 
thing which others haven’t got—and it 
spells universal appeal. 

As a writer, I began investigating the 
possibility of developing this universal ap- 
peal six years ago. I am unable to speak 
French, Italian, German, in fact any lan- 
guage but English, and this seemed likely 
to be a serious problem. It wasn’t—although 
the project began inauspiciously in Paris, 
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when a French publisher and I talked for 
an hour with about nine words between us. 
Finally, he made me understand that he 
wanted me to make a telephone call. I 
did. An American voice answered—belong- 
ing te Douglas McKee, now my French 
agent and personal friend. This taught me 
a simple fact. My overseas agents must be 
able to talk English and the other language 
fluently. 

I soon made a discovery. Only British 
and Americans can write mystery stories. 

Who is that shouting “Georges Simenon”? 

I refuse to be side-tracked into explain- 
ing why he’s an exception; it is a fact that 
ht is. Each European country has one or 
two good and several competent crime 
writers, but if you study the bookstalls of 
Paris, Milan, Rome—anywhere in Europe— 
you see English and American names on 
mystery books with outlandish-looking titles. 
The roman policers, the kriminalromans 
are read avidly in nearly every country, 
but 90 percent of the world market is sup- 
plied by English and American writers. So 












































for us there is a large potential export 
market. 

Each European country has its likes and 
dislikes. All like Chandler, Christie and 
their kind, but not all rave over Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner and Mickey Spillane. Ellery 
Queen has a completely universal appeal 
but Frederic Brown hasn’t. One reason is 
that almost any story the “universalists” 
write could happen anywhere in the world, 
whereas the stories of the others could only 
happen in the U.S.A., G.B. or wherever 
they’re set. 

I am going to forget these writers I’ve 
mentioned and talk about the average mys- 
tery writer, the writer who does good work 
and has a reading public but does not pro- 
duce best sellers. Average mystery writers 
can be placed into four categories: 

1. The tough school. 

2. Chase or thriller writers. 

3. Whodunit or puzzle writers. 

4. Atmosphere and suspense writers. 
(I’m in 2 spilling a little into 3!) 

While each of the translation markets has 





























“I want one of these without Russia on it... 
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its favourite authors and favourite cate- 
gories, it is the whodunit-puzzle story which 
has the most universal appeal as a category. 
I'll go further: 


1. The good puzzle is the best bet to 
sell overseas. 

2. The very good chase story comes next. 

3. The tough school is a poor third but 
has periods of popularity. 

4. Atmosphere and suspense seem to 
export poorly—probably because of the dif- 
ferent temperaments in different countries. 

Thus, to stand the best chance of selling 
overseas and in translation one should write 
the classic puzzle story. This fact put me 
at a disadvantage on two counts. In the 
first place, I don’t much like and seldom 
write the true puzzle-cum-detect-cum-de- 
duct story, and second—very important— 
the puzzle story seemed to be losing favour 
in the United States at the time I started 
my investigation. Atmosphere and suspense 
stories were coming in, many with a mark- 
edly psychological slant. 

In the five years which have followed, 
the popularity of the puzzle story has re- 
mained fairly constant everywhere; the 
tough school books have had their day in 
most countries; the chase story has to be 
very good indeed to break any but a home 
market; and while atmosphere and suspense 
yarns are fairly popular everywhere, the 
psychological type has never really cot- 
toned on outside the U.S. 

It was not long before I began to wonder 
why Story A should sell to France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland and else- 
where while Story B, which seemed just as 
good and in the same category, wasn’t 
translated at all. Editorial quirks explain 
many such preferences. My own “Toff” 
stories, for instance, which “best sell” in 
England but have never seen the light of 
an American day, were for years unpub- 
lished in France because the word “Toff” 
meant nothing to the French public. A pub- 
lisher decided to call him le Prince instead. 
He now “best sells” in France. 

In the course of my investigation, which 
involved a great deal of reading as well as 
market study, I discovered a number of 
facts which I had to accept. I’ll repeat the 





first one before adding the others. 

1. The puzzle story has the most uni- 
versal popular appeal. 

2. This is because the writers of puzzle 
stories in England, the U.S. or elsewhere 
use the same kind of formula. An arm- 
chair detective is much the same in what- 
ever language. 

3. Except for their puzzle yarns and with 
exceptions, American crime writers are not 
widely popular in Great Britain or Europe. 

4. Allowing for the same exceptions, the 
British writer is more popular on the 
European translation market than the 
American writer. 

5. Unless he is very good indeed the 
British writer will not sell and last on the 
U.S. market. 

6. The American writer who sells on the 
English market is more likely to sell to 
translation markets than the American 
writer who is not taken up in Great Britain. 
And this fact has nothing to do with London 
being nearer Paris! It is due to the qual- 
ity of the stories, the technique of writing. 

The story which may be excellent for the 
United States and be written with admir- 
able technique may, because of those very 
qualities, fail on the British and translation 
markets. Similarly the British writer may 
have all the answers for his home and 
translation markets and be a complete flop 
in the United States. What, then, are the 
causative differences? 

I am expressing personal opinions, of 
course, and others may disagree with me 
and be right. Since 1946, however, I have 
made 10 visits to Europe and two to the 
U.S.A. as well as a world trip covering 
Africa, India, Australasia and the New 
World, all at my own expense and all made 
possible out of my income as a mystery 
writer. The main purpose was to find out 
how to expand sales—and so make more 
money. 

The English mystery writing method ap- 
peals where it does because it is less tense 
than the American. Here’s the opening 
paragraph of Harold Q. Masur’s You Can’t 
Live Forever: 

It started with a summons, a bru- 
nette and a Turk. 
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The summons was in my pocket, the 
brunette was in trouble and the Turk 
was dead. 

Here’s a quote from the first page of Black 

August by Dennis Wheatley, a writer hardly 

heard of in the U.S. but a best seller in 

Great Britain and widely translated in 

Europe: 

The bright July sun gave the ulti- 
mate degree of brilliance to the many 
coloured flowers in the station master’s 
garden. 

Although it would be possible to quote 
tense starts in English yarns and leisurely 
starts in American mysteries, it is generally 
true that the English yarn is more leisurely 
or, more accurately, that it has patches of 
leisurely pace. 

I follow the theory that no reader can 
sit on the edge of his chair for three hours 
(the time it takes the average reader to 
read the average-length mystery). I believe 
he wants to light a cigarette, pour a drink, 
kiss his wife, yell at his children, switch on 
radio or television. Therefore, I deliberately 
give him places in the book where the inter- 
est sags or the action pauses. Experience 
has proved that I can afford to do this at 
home and in Europe but not in the United 
States. My books which have appeared in 
the U.S. have been much more tense than 
those which haven’t. 

It isn’t, however, a question of more or 
fewer things happening. Pace or tension 
cannot be so simply dismissed. It is a para- 
dox: the average English criticism of 
American mysteries is that they’re too slow; 
and the average American criticism of 
British mysteries is—they’re too slow! 
Generally, the English reader is more inter- 
ested in what happens and the American 
reader in how it happens, and this explains 
differences in assessing the tempo of a yarn. 
The fact that the psychological mystery has 
had and still has a great vogue in the States 
but has never really caught the imagination 
in Great Britain seems to support my 
argument. 

The English story is written more from 
the outside—I stand outside and tell a story. 
Everyone knows that’s what I’m doing. It’s 
a yarn, slick and speedy, with plenty hap- 
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pening, amusing types for characters, the 
odd murder, touches of horror, but on the 
whole rather “decent,” in the English sense 
of being nice. My English and European 
reader knows quite well that it didn’t hap- 
pen, but it’s fun, if a little foolish, for the 
reader to imagine things like that happen- 
ing to him. 

We cross the Atlantic. The American 
writer “gets inside” his characters and tenses 
everyone up as soon as possible. It’s less a 
yarn than something which really happened, 
something which could happen to every 
reader. At least, that’s the illusion which the 
author tries to create—and the more he suc- 
ceeds, the more he sells. 

Let us assume that a U. S. author has 
written a story just tense enough for his 
home market and yet just relaxed enough 
for the English and European. Are there 
any pitfalls between him and selling over- 
seas? 

Written dialect, or the attempt to convey 
accent visually, is perhaps the biggest stum- 
bling block to sales of American mysteries 
overseas. (That works in reverse, too, but 
except for Cockney we seldom attempt 
visual accents.) While American films have 
taught English audiences many of the dif- 
ferent American accents, this isn’t true in 
France and the countries where films are 
subtitled. For overseas sales phonetic dia- 
logue should be avoided in all but the 
smallest doses. 

Then there is the story of people or places 
which are peculiarly American. In straight 
fiction, this is fine; in mysteries, which are 
not read carnestly and should be easy to 
read, it’s a different matter. A story of the 
Deep South has less chance of being printed 
in London and in Paris than a story of New 
York. Stories with a political slant are 
equally suspect over here—we don’t under- 
stand your politics! Stories with a racial 
background, like some of the Bart Spicer 
stories, are never likely to find a big market 
here because we don’t understand the fac- 
tors involved. We will lap up the subject in 
non-fiction, maybe in straight fiction, but 
not in a mystery. 

Until recently there was another serious 
pitfall for the U. S. mystery writer trying to 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Longer than War and Peace, Look Homeward, Angel, 
Gone with the Wind—costing $10 for two volumes— 
Sironia wangled a best-seller listing, good reviews, and 
the Houghton Mifflin Fellowship for author Cooper. 


By Madison Cooper 


My ONLY DEFENSE for offering what is to 
follow is that if I had known these things 
and had begun applying them 30 years 
ago, I’d have saved myself and a varied 
assortment of editors an unconscionable 
amount of time. You have heard all I 
have to say, but do you apply it? 

I am often asked: “Mr. Cooper, as a 
full-time businessman you have plenty to 
do during business hours and afterward 
don’t have to write to eat. Why did you 
become involved in writing a novel—espe- 
cially when you say repeatedly that for you 
writing is hard labor, unrelieved all the 
way?” In replying, I'll ask Milton’s assist- 
ance, also Geraldine Farrar’s. She used 
his “such sweet compulsion” as the title of 
a charming memoir on her urge to sing. 
What drove me to write short stories in the 
twenties and Sironia, Texas years later 
was the urge to do something I don’t 
enjoy (not while I’m doing it) and can 
in all honesty call “such sweet repulsion.” 

In business since I graduated (A.B. 
cum nothing) from the University of 
Texas in 1915, I'll always be a business- 
man. There was a time, long ago, when 
I considered quitting business like a shot 


once my true worth as a writer emerged. 
I remember declaring that “no man can 
do two jobs and do both well.” Of that 
belief when The Depression came, I gave 
up all writing activity for 10 years. I 
could do it again. But my former belief 
is wrong: a great many people have done 
two jobs at the same time and done them 
well. Myself, I worked out a simple, prac- 
ticable arrangement. Neither my writing 
nor my business interferes with the other. 
Most writers, by some trial and a lot of 
error, can find such an arrangement. 
Many would-be writers are using other 
demands on their time as excuses for not 
doing something they don’t want to do 
enough. 

Why is it that so many good stories and 
novels never find a publisher? It is largely 
due to an author-fault. It is all too easy 
to overlook that most important element, 
the reader. To pay his money (even Ic 
a day at the rental libraries) he must be 
kept interested in ways that interest him, 
not in ways that interest skilled literary 
practitioners. If the average reader doesn’t 
find his kind of come-on and find it 
pretty early in your work, he'll quit you 
before he gets to parts which would prob- 
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ably interest him. Like everything else, 
“reader interest” can be injected in wrong 
ways, can be overdone in right ways. Yet 
you must have a constant eye on it. It’s 
quite possible that superior reader-minds 
will complain when you “lower” yourself 
by putting in the kind of interest that 
holds those who buy books in quantity. It 
might not be a bad idea to print in red 
ink your passages which the average reader 
welcomes but which the “brains” might as 
well skip. Barring some such device, which 
audience do you want to play to? 


Here it is again: the only way to learn 
to write is to write constantly and ex- 
haustingly. What you write at first is not 
so important as the writing of it. When 
you have to force yourself to sit down 
and stay down and succeed in doing both 
against all inclinations, you have taken 
a step toward becoming a salable author. 
The most valuable training I ever had for 
writing was my completion of—something. 
Let’s call it Opus One. It ran some 
300,000 words and attempted to solve all 
the problems of mankind. Against every 
humanitarian consideration for myself, I 
thudded away at it—two hours at a time 
at first. When I’d begin, I’d know I’d be 
there for the time set and might as well 
type. Months later I had proved I could 
stay on the hardest of chairs and pound 
away on an uncooperative typewriter not 
just for two hours but for whatever time 
my business and social activities (which 
loomed large then) permitted. Opus One 
was completely worthless on the market. 
It ended its career in a_battered garbage 
can on New York’s West 45th Street. I'll 
always be grateful to it, however. 


My next firm belief won’t be new to 
you either: the writer most likely to see 
himself in print repeatedly is he who can 
write or at least rough-out acceptable stuff 
at any time in any place. There’s none 
of that waiting-for-the-right-mood about 
him. I have nothing against the artist 
type who subsists on mood; there are many 
cases of genuine artist temperaments turn- 
ing out a lot of work. But I am strongly 
prejudiced because all the successful writ- 
ers I know of look on writing as a job 
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—and an extremely distasteful one while 
they are working. Just let them finish a 
piece of writing and have it approved, 
let the rewards start coming in, and these 
same slaves wouldn’t barter their way of 
making a living for any other. Those who 
know nothing of what it took in the way 
of actual labor see only the joyous results, 
They, too, want to be writers—with no 
conception of the travail necessary to be- 
coming writers. 


Ask any actor, sculptor, minister, orator, 
even businessman. To each his field is 
the most crowded, the most demanding, 
the most difficult. The basic question, 
whatever the job, is always the same: are 
you willing to do the necessary drudgery 
success involves, not for a month or two, 
but more than likely for many years? 
I think business and writing are the two 
hardest fields to get ahead in—because 
they are the two fields I know. 


What is the best way to tell a story? 
The way which is best for the particular 
short story or novel on which you are 
working. For my novel, the straight 
chronological handling was the only one 
suited to the material. There is a de- 
cided trend now, especially in the novel, 
toward what is called “telling the story 
backward.” When this method is handled 
superbly, as Marquand and Son do it, it 
is easy to see why some critics think all 
novels should be told that way. The ulti- 
mate in the “backward” approach re- 
mains, of course, Ross Lockridge’s Rain- 
tree County. I think it would be a literary 
disaster, however, if all novels were told 
in any one way. If you make the wrong 
decision about how to tell your first book, 
don’t let it throw you. Just as the Sus- 
pended Sentence Law has been a boon 
to juvenile delinquents, so every beginning 
author should be permitted one crime. 


> .99 


Do a “real author’s” thoughts come to 
him perfectly phrased, accurately spelled 
and correctly punctuated, needing only to 
be typed once? How should I know? How- 
ever, when a writer tells me he never has 
to rewrite, I don’t say anything. Some 
parts of Sironia, Texas’ 840,000 words were 
rewritten more than 20 times, and no part 
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less than five or six. If that denotes a 
grievous lack of talent, that’s what I’ve 
got. Many youngsters (of writing age) 
get discouraged if their material doesn’t 
leap and glow under its own power when 
first set down. Some even think they 
should quit writing. When you feel that 
way, fellow or honey, you’re on the tread- 
mill with lots of others. Keep treading. 


The above are not the only unpopular 
opinions I hold. I think anybody who 
isn’t already established as a salable author 
with the outlets he wants is asking for 
rejection slips when he seeks criticism from 
anyone but an expert professional. Friends 
are more than willing to help with what 
they call their “two cents worth” of lit- 
erary advice. They are usually right about 
its value. And few successful authors are 
qualified as helpful commercial critics be- 
cause the critical faculty is rarely coupled 
with the creative faculty in the same mind. 
To have negotiable worth, literary advice 
must not only be based on sound technical 
knowledge of the craft, but also on what 
is being bought and by whom at the time, 
what has been overdone—and many other 
inconstants. 

Nor do I recommend seeking literary 
guidance from a club of your equals— 
not if you want to sell to the best mar- 
kets of which you are capable. If it is 
sympathy, companionship et al. you want, 
such clubs cannot be recommended too 
highly. But I believe that those who sell 
with the aid of writer-club criticism 
would have sold sooner and to a better 
market with the advice of an “expert,” 
and if it’s a case of writer-group criticism 
or none, I advise none. Everything of 
real value (except friendship, possibly ro- 
mance) that you can get from such a 
club, you can get from a good textbook 
on writing. 

Investigate courses at the nearest uni- 
versity of good rating. These courses have 
their value entirely dependent on their 
instructors. Corollary: some fine colleges 
offer worthless courses in creative writing. 
Had I not taken three correspondence 
courses at Columbia University (courses 
later discontinued because some official 


felt they were “not in keeping with 
Columbia’s standing”), I would probably 
have continued to write strictly from form- 
ula. Some of my short stories and novel- 
ettes had sold, and I was encouraged by 
my agent to do more of them. Columbia 
dis-converted me. Naturally I am grate- 
ful to my teachers, Edward Hodnett, now 
of Athens, Ohio, and Mack Gorham, now 
of Esquire’s Advertising Research. At no 
time did either tell me what to write, but 
they told me, and correctly in every in- 
stance, what I did well and what I did 
badly. 

If you are successful at anything, you 
are going to receive a few spiteful com- 
munications. A writer can’t get too few. 
On the other side are the letters from 
those who like your work and tell you so. 
In my files are as fine a collection as I 
could wish for. Their authors have come 
to look on Sironians as people they know, 
people about whose fates they care. Should 
you ever have the impulse to write any- 
one telling him how poorly he has done 
something, wait long enough to find your 
real motives—all of them—and you prob- 
ably won’t write or you'll write an entirely 
different kind of letter. 

Possibly in the same department is my 
publisher’s advice: never complain to a 
reviewer, no matter how unfairly you think 
he has treated you, no matter how clever 
and cutting your wit can be. If artistic 
success is your goal, you must have the 
critics of the intellectual mags with you. 
If it’s popular success you want most, the 
critics can help toward it, but they can 
neither guarantee nor destroy it. 

All that we, the manufacturers of read- 
ing-matter, can ask of our critics is that 
they keep uppermost in their minds their 
chief reason for existence: to tell readers 
of their reviews if said readers will like 
our products. Personally, I dislike reviews 
of novels which tell most or all of the 
story. Story is the novel’s chief stock in 
trade, all we have to sell. The only read- 
ers of a read-and-tell review who profit are 
those too lazy to read the book or too 
chintzy to buy it. In striving to be a 
reasonably well-behaved author, however, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Everything you need to know about filler writing 
and marketing wrapped up in this two-part article. 


You liked Braley on verse ; now try Meyer on fillers. 


$1,000 a Year 


By Stanley J. Meyer 


EXCEPT FOR JOKES and single sentences, 
every good filler regardless of length—100 
or 1,200 words—meets all the requirements 
for a good full-length article. It has a be- 
ginning which hooks the reader, a body 
which gives interesting information, and 
an ending which leaves the reader satisfied. 
This much I’ve learned in nine years of 
filler writing. 

Since 1944 my by-line has appeared in 
the slicks, pulps, digests, religious, juvenile 
and trade magazines and Sunday news- 
paper supplements. I’ve had checks from 
the editors of Holiday, Readers Digest, 
SEPost, Magazine Digest, Grit, Cue, St. 
Joseph Magazine, Story Digest, Pageant, 
and about 100 other books. This month I 
have a short coming out in Collier’s that 
brought me $350 for 1,100 words. Several 
months ago I had a short in Our Army 
that sold for $1. Almost every magazine 
is a potential market for fillers, and a writer 
who turns out one good filler a day can ex- 
pect to make at least $1,000 a year from 
filler writing. Before long his name may 
be appearing in five or six magazines every 
month. Last December I had pieces in 
Coronet, Popular Mechanics, Sign, St. 
Anthony Messenger, Victorian and Grit. 


What’s My Lead? 


Writers ask me what type of lead is best 
for a filler. That question is difficult to 
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answer because there are at least five, 
maybe more, possibilities. For example, my 
piece, “The Navy’s Strangest Battle,” which 
Coronet bought for $100 and used in Sept., 
1952, opened with a straight statement of 
fact: “The strangest battle in the history 
of the American Navy was fought in the 
early morning hours of April 5, 1943, be- 
tween a Japanese submarine and the de- 
stroyer U.S.S. O’Bannon.” The straight 
lead is usually good. That one gave the 
reader an interesting fact and aroused his 
curiosity; it also told him when the battle 
took place and what the principal partic- 
ipants were—a U.S. destroyer and a Jap 
sub. 

Another type of opening is the contrast, 
like the one that led off a filler I sold to 
PEN for $25: “Cletus Mastilock of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, isn’t a gambler, but he runs a 
lottery. And what’s more the lottery isn’t 
for adults, it is limited strictly to children.” 

A third type of lead I call the shock 
treatment. Here’s the opening of a filler 
I sold Seng Book under the title “Can You 
Afford an Accident?”: “It took John Wil- 
son two years to save $2,800. It took him 
just one minute to lose it, plus $700 he 
didn’t have.” Remember that “money talks” 
in filler writing as in everything else. Facts 
about money always attract readers, ¢s- 
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pecially if you show them how to get more 
money or avoid losing what they have. 

Another type of opening is the brief 
anecdote. Here’s an example from a long 
filler, “Our Costly Congress,” which Swing 
bought some time ago: “An elderly man 
recently visited Capitol Hill. After sitting 
in Congress for some time and seeing 
Senators drift in and out, he began to 
shake his head sadly. ‘Darn it,’ he said, ‘I 
thought them guys was paid to pass laws. 
Why all they do is march in and out of 
here. I wonder if they don’t realize they’re 
wasting my money when they ain’t in here 
tending to business.’ ” 

And, finally, there is the question-lead. 
Here’s a good example from John De- 
vaney’s piece, “Is Our Climate Chang- 
ing?”, which appeared in Magazine Digest : 
“What’s wrong with the weather? Last 
summer was too hot to stand, and last 
winter was too cold to stand.” 

Your best bet is to study the market 
you're trying to hit with a particular filler. 
Note the type of lead the editor seems to 
prefer and write a similar one. 


Filler Out 


Let’s consider the body of the filler. Al- 
though it is longer than the lead or ending, 
it’s the easiest part of the filler to write 
because it merely explains the lead by 
setting down the facts in logical sequence. 
It is here that you answer the usual ques- 
tions: who, why, what, when, where. If you 
can’t answer these questions, you haven’t 
done enough research. This fact was 
brought home to me last spring when I 
submitted what I thought was a finished 
short to the editor of The New York Times 
Sunday Magazine. He liked the piece, but 
in a two-page letter pointed out 34 ques- 
tions I had failed to cover. When I had 
answered these questions he bought “Staves 
for Shaves.” 

This incident points up a fault of many 
writers who, like myself, strive for brevity. 
In trying to keep down wordage we omit 
facts that are essential. We write skeletons 
instead of full-bodied fillers, going from 
one extreme—padding—to the other— 
barren presentation. 
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Padding a filler just to increase the word- 
age is stupid. The piece will bog down 
and draw nothing but rejects. If you’re 
any kind of writer at all, you’ll know the 
moment you start to pad. But there is a 
second kind of padding which can give you 
trouble—the use of too many facts, the 
tendency to use every bit of material avail- 
able on the subject. You may not recognize 
this fault at first; I didn’t. Coronet bought 
the first filler I sold, “The Talking Foun- 
tains,” in spite of its 300 words. When it 
appeared in print the piece ran less than 
200. Compare the short you sell with the 
version that appears in print, and you'll 
soon learn to delete unnecessary facts and 
anecdotes. 

If you are writing a long filler, anything 
over 500 words, you must have anecdotes 
to illustrate the various points. A long filler 
of mine, “Kentucky’s Highway Houdini,” 
soon to appear in Pathfinder, was dead 
until I wrote to the subject, Kentucky State 
Police Lt. Lee Allen Estes, who teaches 
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“Why can’t you decide on one book before you get in bed?” 


highway safety with a magic show, and 
asked him to tell me about some of his ex- 
periences. When I had his answer, I was 
able to dress up the filler. For instance, to 
illustrate the sentence, “Teaching safety 
isn’t necessarily a safe job,” I added: “On 
one occasion a stage curtain fell on Estes’ 
head and another time lightning struck a 
school building just as his show was starting.” 

In writing the body of a filler, most be- 
ginning writers have a tendency to produce 
jerky copy. The usual cause is too many 
short sentences following one another. First 
draft of one paragraph in “America’s Most 
Amazing Movie,” St. Joseph Magazine, 
read like this: “These scenes caused Paul 
Lawrence many headaches. He wrote the 
movie, directed it and filmed it. The 
miracle-of-the-sun scene was particularly 
bad. He had to portray the sun as dancing 
in the heavens and changing color.” Fina! 
draft of the paragraph read: “Scenes like 
these caused Paul Lawrence of San Ansel- 
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mo, California, who produced, wrote, and 
directed the movie, many headaches. So 
did the miracle-of-the-sun scene in which 
he had to portray the sun as dancing in 
the heavens and changing color.” 


End With a Yuk 


A good filler ending either sums up the 
entire piece or highlights the main point in 
the filler. 

I ended a Seng Book short with a 
series of personal questions that summed up 
the piece: “How would you have fared 
if this accident had happened in your 
store? Would your (liability) policy have 
covered the damage. Or would you have 
lost your savings, and perhaps your busi- 
ness?” 

As an example of highlighting a main 
point, here’s the last paragraph of a piece I 
sold Victorian last year. Titled “One Hun- 
dred Years of Silence,” the filler told of 
life in a 100-year-old Trappist monastery. 
The main anecdote described the night 20 
monks left the monastery to start a new 
abbey in Georgia. As they shuffled silently 
to a waiting truck, tears trickled down their 
tanned, leathery cheeks. Since the Trap- 
pists are not allowed to talk, it was their 
only way of saying goodbye to friends they 
would never see again. The piece ended: 
“If a traveler is fortunate enough to be 
passing at the right time of day he will 
hear the soft toll of the huge bell as 
it calls these men of God to their prayers. 
Then the traveler will go his way, little 
dreaming of the drama behind the walls— 
drama that few people ever witness, like 
the night the little band left to start a new 
monastery; the night the Trappists cried.” 

If you are able to end your filler on a 
humorous note, you double its chance of 
acceptance. There was an example of this 
type of ending in a filler PEN bought sev- 
eral years ago. The piece—on village post 
offices—concluded with a postal inspector 
having a tantrum over the way the man- 
ager of the combined post office-general 
store was keeping postal records. 

“You'll hear about this from the Post- 
master General,” shouted the inspector. 


“That’s what you think,” answered the 
postmaster, reaching under the counter and 
bringing out a cigar box containing money 
order blanks and a few stamps. “If you 
don’t like the way I do business, you can 
take your darn post office and get out.” 


Polish Pays 


After you’ve written your filler it will pay 
you to polish it. At this stage too many 
writers begin changing words and sen- 
tences. When they have finished, their 
second version is worse than the first. By 
“polish” I mean tightening up the piece by 
eliminating (or even adding) words wher- 
ever necessary. For a good example. of 
polishing, see the St. Joseph Magazine ex- 
cerpt above. 

Very often paragraphs have to be 
switched. They should follow a_ logical 
sequence, with the last sentence in each 
paragraph more or less setting the stage 
for the first sentence in the following para- 
graph. Here are the first two paragraphs 
from my filler, “Who Was the Artist?” 
(Coronet, Dec., 1952) : 

In the men’s holdover of Central 
Police District of St. Louis, there is 
one cell that is never used. Years ago, 
like other cells, it housed vagrants 
from the city’s streets. Today it is the 
unique goal of an endless pilgrimage. 

Silent people come to view the 
strange masterpiece which adorns the 
gray concrete wall... . 

Notice how the last sentence of the first 
paragraph leads into the second paragraph. 

The best time to do a polish job is a day 
or two after you do the first version. This 
gives you a chance to cool off and view 
your work more objectively. After you’ve 
had practice at polishing, you’ll notice that 
each piece needs less and less reconstruc- 
tion. Your subconscious mind is polishing 
on the first draft, automatically editing and 
dropping each bit of information into the 
proper place. This is true, however, only of 
the shorter pieces, those ranging up to 
about 350 words. The longer pieces always 
need revision and polishing—at least, mine 
do. 
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It’s Beyond Me! 

When you've polished your filler, it’s time 
to think up a title. Fortunately, editors 
don’t hang writers for their titles. If they 
did, most of us would have died years ago. 
A catchy title, however, can be the final 
bit of persuasion that brings a check. If an 
editor has a choice between two pieces of 
equal merit, he’ll buy the one that gives 
him the least work. 

Personally, I don’t know much about 
title writing. If I did, editors wouldn't 
have to change so many of mine. I have 
learned this, however: don’t worry about 
the number of words in your title. I used 
to strive for brief titles, and very often 
editors changed them because they didn’t 
adequately describe the material. Several 
years ago I collected $100 from the Post 
for a filler I had called, “Operation Ex- 
periment.” Ralph Knight, who was then 
back-of-the-book editor, changed it to 
“Tell Us What You Need, Joe.” Another 
two-worder, “No Swimming,” he changed 
to “The Lady Went Too Far,” and recently 
Ashley Halsey, Jr., current B-O-T-B boss 
at the Post, changed a Report-to-the-Editor 
title from “Truck Drivers With Diplomas” 
to “Nicest Truck Drivers Anywhere.” 

Even though you don’t write a head the 
editor wants, you can still write one that 
describes your piece. A filler submitted to 
True Police Cases was called “What Is 
Your Verdict?” Sam Schneider — now 
editor of Motion Picture—liked it so well 
that he bought a filler under this same title 
every issue for the next two years. And he 
paid me $50 each, nearly double the regular 
rate. Another title, “What Do You Think?”, 
sold a series for a full year to Jr. Catholic 
Messenger. 


5 Types of Fillers 

Every filler you write will fall into one or 
more of these five categories: 1) timely; 
2) inspirational; 3) humorous; 4) _his- 
torical; 5) odd facts. 

The first three subject categories are most 
in demand and easiest to sell. Very often you 
can take an unsalable subject and work 
it into one of these categories. For example, 
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my New York Times short, “Staves for 
Shaves,” was the story of Burma-Shave 
signs. This topic has been done so often 
that many magazines won’t touch it. But 
when I tied in the article with the fact that 
these serial-signs were 25 years old in 1952, 
it became timely and sold for $60. Path. 
finder took a piece from me not long ago 
because I used child-deaths on the highway 
to put across the material. PEN bought 
“Campaign Capers” in 1952 because the 
not-so-new material was put out to market 
in a national election year. The holidays 
also afford a timely hook for older material. 

How can you check your fillers for time- 
liness? Get a copy of Schoyer’s Vital An- 
niversaries. A new edition out every year 
lists thousands of birthdays and annivers- 
aries in multiples of five. Your book store 
can get you Vital Anniversaries for around 
$2.50 or you can check a copy at your local 
library. I suggest that you buy the book 
if you’re serious about filler writing. 

Most inspirational and humorous fillers 
stand a good chance of selling, especially 
the latter. If you can write top-notch 
humor, like Dick Ashbaugh, of Dayton, 
Ohio, who appears regularly in This Week 
and the Post, you’re in as a filler writer. 
To my knowledge there isn’t a slick on the 
market today that won’t pay good rates 
for humor. I wish I could write it. 

And magazines like Coronet, Victorian, 
St. Anthony Messenger, Reader's Digest, 
and scores of others use inspirational ma- 
terial regularly. If you aren’t familiar with 
this type of writing, read the late Fulton 
Oursler’s “Why I Know There Is A God.” 
It’s the best example of a short inspira- 
tional piece I’ve ever read. 

The last two kinds of fillers are hard to 
sell, but if you are going to keep a large 

umber of pieces in the mail you’ll have to 
write both historical and odd-fact items. 
Unfortunately material in these categories 
that seems fresh to new writers is often too 
overworked to sell. Here is a check list. If 
your filler comes under one of these head- 
ings, don’t waste too much time or postage 
on it at the better-paying markets. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE doesn’t boast 
that Kansas has been sandpapered by dust, 
chawed by grasshopper, blistered by hot 
wind and scourged by flood. Instead, it 
claims that the Sunflower State has pro- 
duced, square mile for square mile, more 
famed editors than any other state. But the 
home of the legendary Jayhawk, a wheat- 
fed incubator that hatched out William 
Allen White, Arthur Capper and Ben 
Hibbs, among others, also boasts a writer’s 
market that buys a fair amount of free 
lance copy. 

Queen of the prairie publications is 
Household Magazine, a dual-interest na- 
tional slick with over 2,100,000 small-city 
circulation. This book pays up to $600 
for articles. Editor Robert Crossley, who 
came from Better Homes & Gardens, may 
have carried some of his Des Moines philos- 
ophy with him when he settled on the banks 
of the Kaw River, but he has no intention 
of duplicating BH & G. Crossley likes to 
emphasize the family-life type of piece, and 
that includes mss. on travel, medicine, men- 
tal health, child care, child training, social 
problems, family economics and outstand- 
ing families. Right now he’s somewhat well- 
stocked on child care, medical subjects, 
cartoons and verse. How-to picture stories 
are needed on any subject of household in- 
terest. Crossley is still buying, but not as 
heavily as when he assumed the editorship 
of Household. “I’m gunning for quality 
rather than quantity,” he told us between 
drinks from his coffee mug. Article lengths 
stretch from 500 to 4,000 words, but most 
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pieces Bob buys are from 2,500 to 3,500 
words; for these he'll pay from $150 to 
$400, on acceptance. No fiction used here. 
Ship your mss. to Household, Capper Pub- 
lications, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas, and you'll get a report in three 
weeks. 

Another Topeka publication with a large 
circulation (nearly 1,350,000) is Capper’s 
Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue. The maga- 
zine will be using articles on agricultural 
and livestock practices, usually from ex- 
perts in the field. Recent ag research is 
interpreted in practical terms for lay read- 
ing. The editors also like how-to picture 
stories—on fixing a corn planter, for ex- 
ample. Some family stories which have 
human interest or deal with community 
progress are bought here; also, occasional 
health, educational and recreational features. 
Best to query first on these. Good farm 
and ranch practices, built on actual farmer 
and stockmen experiences, are bought. 
Managing Editor Ralph Foster reports that 
he’s not overstocked on anything. Fiction 
must be about 3,000 words; payment is 
$300. Feature articles run about 1,500 
words. Good pictures are essential. Pay is 
$150 and up. A short article of 100 words 
plus one good photo is worth from $15 to 
$25. Cartoons bring $25 apiece. All pay is 
on acceptance. 

Profitable Hobbies has a circulation of 
over 100,000. Editor Theodore M. O'Leary, 
who doubles in brass as book reviewer for 
the Kansas City Star, wants hobby articles 
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up to 4,000 words, but no shorter than 750 
words. “These must be written in terms 
of the experiences of actual persons who 
have profited commercially from their pas- 
times,” O’Leary explains. Articles must in- 
corporate human interest with enough how- 
to material so that readers can use the in- 
formation if they want to follow suit. Fac- 
tual details on how the hobby product is 
merchandised are vital. Two or more good 
photos are wanted with each article. Nix 
on fiction, ditto verse. Payment is a penny 
a word and up, on acceptance; $2 to $5 
each for photos. The address is Profitable 
Hobbies, Modern Handcraft, Inc., 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Another monthly published by Modern 
Handcraft is The WORKBASKET, a nce- 
dlecraft journal for women with over a mil- 
lion subscribers. Mary Ida Mayhew, editor, 
is looking for manuscripts, between 800 and 
1,000 words, which explain how a person 
or a family has benefited, financially or 
otherwise, by sewing, needlecraft or letter 
work. She’s paying 2c a word, on accept- 
ance, for these, plus $3 to $5 for accom- 
panying art. The WORKBASKET has a 
how-to short-stuff section which uses mate- 
rial on hobbies, ideas for pin-money and 
the like. These are limited to 250 words or 
under and bring a flat sum of $2. The food 
section, garden stuff and book reviews are 
primarily staff-written. Reports are made 
within six weeks and the address is 2401 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Although the bi-weekly Kansas Farmer is 
largely staff-written, Editor Raymond Gilke- 
son buys from the outside. He wants pieces 
on how Kansas farmers meet their prob- 
lems. Human interest stories rate high with 
Gilkeson, who'd rather talk football than 
shop. But don’t go over the 2,500-word 
limit. Pay is $10 a column (averaging 600 
words) ; photos bring a five-spot while gag 
cartoons get $3. Women’s Editor Florence 
McKinney handles the poetry department, 
but buys only from Kansas residents. Flo 
pays 25c a line for poems not over 12 
lines on topics she describes as “humor or 
homey.” Absolutely no fiction. The address 
is Kansas Farmer, 121-123 West 8th Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Gilkeson is also receiving mss. for the 
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Missouri Ruralist at the same address. The 
Ruralist has the same requirements as the 
Kansas Farmer except that the focus ot 
interest is Missouri. Right now, the Rural- 
ist is especially in need of handy ideas for 
the farm which have been proved by test. 
Finished manuscripts rather than queries 
preferred here. Pay is $10 a column. 

Across the street in a Mark-Twain-like 
office Louise F. Roote edits Capper’s 
Weekly, a rural journal with over 400,000 
subscribers. This is a very limited market, 
but Mrs. Roote is looking for short human 
interest pieces of about 50 to 100 words or 
200 to 300 words for the section, “In the 
Heart of the Home.” There’s no set rate 
of payment. Address short verse and other 
mss. to her at 8th and Jackson Streets, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Before he died E. Haldeman-Julius pub- 
lished over 300 million volumes of his 
famed Little Blue Books. He put out every- 
thing from Shakespeare to Sex for nickels 
and dimes. Now his successor, Henry 
Haldeman-Julius, has taken over the 
Girard, Kansas, company and will continue 
putting out new titles. In the future, he will 
take manuscripts on assignment only. Com- 
petent authors may submit sample copies of 
their work. Future titles will be Little Blue 
Books of 32 and 64 pages, about 7,500 words 
per 32-page book, about 14,500 words per 
64-page book. Address: Haldeman-Julius 
Publications, Girard, Kansas. 

The digest-size Swing Magazine, 1121 
Scarritt Building, 818 Grand, Kansas City 
6, Mo., is on the hunt for Coronet-like 
articles ranging from 800 to 1,800 words. 
Manuscripts should be bright and informa- 
tive, written for adults. Humorous or 
factual fillers shouldn’t go over 700 words. 
No poetry. Editor Don Davis, who’s also 
president of Radio Station WHB, is inter- 
ested in one-act plays for radio or tele- 
vision, short-short stories and documen- 
taries. 

Editor Ken Berglund of Charley Jones 
Laugh Book, 438 North Main Street, 
Wichita, Kansas, takes as many funny 
pieces as he can lay his hands on. His 
monthly needs anecdotes, jokes, verse, 
humorous typographical errors, funny essavs 
and anything that'll give a laugh. Berglund 
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prefers items under 500 words which reflect 
the American way of life. There’s no taboo 
here on humor fiction, but keep it under 
750 words. Payment is 50c apiece for jokes, 
25c a line for rhyme, and 2c a word for 
longer stuff. Your check comes on publica- 
tion with a contributor’s copy. 

The Church of the Nazarene publishes 
six journals that use free lance contribu- 
tions at approximately Yc to Ic a word, 
on acceptance. The address for Conquest, 
Youth’s Comrade, Church School Builder, 
Standard, Junior Joys and Sunshine is 2923 
Troost Avenue, Box 527, Kansas City 41, 
Missouri. 

J. Fred Parker is editor of Conquest, the 
monthly youth mag of the Church of the 
Nazarene. He is buying sparingly in the 








field of character-building articles. Chief 
need is for good short stories, preferably 
with a religious slant, under 2,500 words. 
He wants conflicts to be real and vital and 
resolved in a down-to-earth way, minus 
miracles. Slant the stories to late teen-agers 
or early twenties. No serials. Articles, both 
general and devotional, can go as high as 
1,200 words, with photos wanted when 
available. Poetry is bought. Reports in six 
weeks, with pay at 2c a word and 10c a 
line for verse, on acceptance. 

Helen F. Temple, Youth’s Comrade edi- 
tor, uses weekly quite a bit of religious 
fiction for boys and girls. Occasionally an 
outstanding animal story clicks. Mss. should 
appeal to an age group of 12 to 17 and 
run from 1,800 to 2,000 words. Seasonal 
material must be sent about six or eight 
months in advance. Sometimes Miss 
Temple buys short poetry at 10c a line, 
rarely photos. Payment for fiction is on 
acceptance, up to $15 per story, depending 
on quality. 





The Church School Builder circulates 
among pastors, Sunday school superintend- 
ents and church officers. Editor Erwin G. 
Benson uses articles not over 1,000 words 
and occasionally poems that have a Sunday 
school flavor. Benson is paying about $3.75 
for 1,000 words and 10c a line for verse, 
on acceptance. 

Standard, a weekly, is slanted toward 
older youths and adults. Editor Margaret 
Cutting wants to see serials up to 25,000 
words. She’s prepared to buy these at Yc 
a word, on acceptance. Installments should 
run about 2,500 words. 

Junior Joys, edited by Elizabeth D. 
Hodges, buys manuscripts that will interest 
readers of 9, 10 and 11 years of age. Mrs. 
Hodges pays Yc a word, on acceptance. 


And Sunshine, catering to the 6, 7 and 
8-year-olds, will use short stuff in fiction, 
poems and articles. Elizabeth D. Hodges, 
editor, pays 2c a word, on acceptance. All 
these Church of the Nazarene publications 
have the same address, 2923 Troost Ave- 
nue, Box 527, Kansas City 41, Mo. 


The Kansas City Star, one of America’s 
great dailies, uses an average of 60 “maga- 
zine-style” articles a month on its editorial 
page. The morning edition, the Kansas City 
Times, runs an article in the a.m. while 
the Star handles one in the p.m. Almost 
any subject is okay here. For instance, an 
article on bird watching or a piece on the 
life of Mozart get equal consideration from 
Feature Editor Dwight Pennington, who 
frequently covers human interest assign- 
ments himself for the feature columns on 
Sunday. Send him a glossy photo to illus- 
trate your article. Pennington buys liberally 
from free lancers, but often depends on the 
Star’s staff writers to fill up the space. 
Articles should run from 800 to 1,200 
words, and a timely news peg should be 
incorporated early in the manuscript, if 
possible. For example, a piece on Mozart 
might go well in advance of a performance 
of his work by the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic. The editor is especially interested 
in regional material concerning Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa and 
Northern Arkansas. You'll get anywhere 
from $15 to $25, the month after publica- 






























“Well, Dad, it came to me in a flash what I want to be...’ 


tion. The editorial page also uses one poem 
per issue. Address all mss. to the Kansas 
City Star, 1729 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 

Prom, 804 Grand, Kansas City, Mo., 
isn’t much of a market for free lancers. 
This is a teen-age magazine dealing with 
school activities in the Greater Kansas City 
area. Editor Stan Rose has regular colum- 
nists and some 90 school correspondents 
who keep him well supplied with copy. 
Rose prefers to be queried by telephone if 
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you have any ideas. Call VIctor 6484. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, who teaches a 
writing course at Kansas State College, also 
edits Author G& Journalist at 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, Kansas. 
He’s paying a cent a word for short pieces 
of interest to free lance writers. 

Darrell Ward, sales promotion manager 
of Topeka’s Seymour Packing Company, 
informs us that his outfit is paying 2c a 
word for picture stories of fishermen who 
use Seymour Fish Bait. “Articles must be 
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factual, punchy, closely-written and with 
the smell of the great outdoors,” Ward says. 
Word lengths should average a few hun- 
dred. Pictures bring $1 to $5, negatives 
and rights included. Payment is on accept- 
ance and reports are speedy. “But,” Ward 
adds, “all contributions must include release 
and certification that the fish shown in 
pictures and covered in the story were 
caught on Seymour Fish Bait.” Address 
Darrell Ward at the Seymour Packing 
Company, 609 Quincy, Topeka, Kansas. 

Editor Viola Ward is paying 2c a word 
at Hearth © Home, Skelgas Division, Skelly 
Oil Company, P. O. Box 436, Kansas City 
41, Mo., for articles on homemaking, 
household hints, home and family care, 
food ideas and preparation, hobbies, family 
and health articles. Word limit is 500 to 
1,500, but material must be of interest to 
rural and suburban families. Payment is on 
publication, with $15 for a page with pix 
and $25 for an illustrated double-page. 

Kansas City also houses quite a few trade 
journals. Paying space rates of 50c a col- 
umn inch for special articles on the motion 
picture industry is Boxoffice, a weekly 
printed in 10 editions at 825 Van Brunt 
Boulevard, Kansas City 24, Mo. Although 
much of the material is furnished by cor- 
respondents, Executive Editor Nathan 
Cohen looks over the slush pile for mss. 
about the physical aspects of the theatre. 
Once a month, on the first Saturday, Box- 
office publishes an inserted, bound supple- 
ment called “Modern Theatre,” of which 
I. L. Thatcher is managing editor. Mrs. 
Thatcher uses human interest and opera- 
tional stories on a specific theatre manager 
and his ideas on construction, design and 
maintenance. “Before-and-after” pix make 
a big hit here. Article limit: 2,500 words. 
Photos pay $3.50. Reports are immediate 
and payment is on publication. The 10 
editions cover the following areas: West- 
ern, Southwest, Southeast, Midwest, Cen- 
tral, Mideast, Eastern, New England, 
Canadian and National Executive. 

Betty Schultheis, associate editor of the 
Midwestern Druggist, located in the New 
York Life Building at 9th near Baltimore, 
Kansas City 6, Mo., reports that manu- 








scripts of about 700 words (but not over 
1,000) are being bought. “We want au- 
thentic, factual stories about drug stores 
in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Oklahoma that have used suc- 
cessful methods in merchandising articles,” 
she says. Payment is 2c a word, with photos 
bringing $4 apiece ($5 for a cover shot), 
on publication. Editor J. Leo McMahon re- 
ports in three weeks. 

Articles of 800 to 1,300 words aimed at 
hardware and farm equipment dealers in 
Western Missouri, Northern Oklahoma and 
Eastern Kansas can be sold for 2c a word, 
on acceptance, to William A. Franklin, 
editor of Hardware @ Farm Equipment. 
The address is Werby Building, 3915 Main 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. “We're espe- 
cially interested in stories on sales promo- 
tion, modernization, credit and employee 
training, provided a piece is about a specific 
dealer or businessman,” Franklin says. Pho- 
tographs get $4 apiece and reports are in 
three weeks. 

Most of the material for Mid-West Con- 
tractor is dug up by the staff. Editor Elbert 
Smith says it’s best to query if you have an 
idea for an article on better methods of 
handling large contracts, from the labor 
relations phase to the distribution of mate- 
rials. The story must be localized to Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska or Iowa. 
Pay is lc a word and photographs rate 
$3. Address: Box 2384, 521 Locust Street, 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 

The American Hereford Journal, which 
has the whole fifth floor of the Graphic 
Arts Building, 934 Wyandotte Street, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo., occasionally buys know-how 
and success stories. Writers must have lots of 
knowledge on the technique of cattle breed- 
ing. Queries are suggested. “We will buy 
only exceptionally good photos which show 
first-rate specimens of Hereford cattle in 
attractive surroundings,” Editor Don R. 
Ornduff explains. Payment is le a word, 
on publication, occasionally 1¥2c if the 
ms. is of very high quality; photos get $2.50 
to $3.00. 

The Retail Lumberman, 1420 R. A. 
Long Building, 10th and Grand, Kansas 
City 6, Mo., will look over mss. that 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Will you be a success as a writer? 





You think you have the writer’s temperament—the added responsiveness to life about you, 
the ingrained love of words as a means of expression—but do you have writer's interests, 
writer's habits? The following test is designed to measure these practical factors. Within 
limits, it should furnish an indication of your fitness for a writing career. The younger 
you are, the less reliable the indication, because you can change your habits readily. But 
if you are 25 or over and have been writing in your spare time for at least two years, this 
is your test! Read each question. In the column to the right, circle the letter that applies 
to you. Turn to page 80 for score card. Be honest; rigging answers may hurt your score. 


1 How many books do you read weekly? (Count 6 magazine articles or stories as one book. 
Count poetry and non-fiction same as novels. ) A, none; B, one book: C, > books; D, 3 
books; E, 4 books; F, 5 books or more. 

2 Do you read (fairly thoroughly): A, one daily paper; B, 2 papers; C, 3 or more? 
3 When you read a paper with comics, how much of the comics do you read? A, all of 
them; B, 3%4ths; C, 2; D, 1 to 3 strips; E, none. (N.Y. Times readers circle C or rate 
themselves on a paper with comics. ) 

4 How many personal letters, including letters to relatives but not to husband, wife, or 
sweetheart, do you write each week? A, 10; B, 7; C, 5; D, 3; E, 1; F, less than one. 

5 Have you ever kept a journal or diary for a period of: A, 2 years; B, 1 year; C, 6 
months; D, 3 months; E, 1 month; F, less than one month? 

6 Do you keep a writer’s notebook? A, none; B, one with several entries a week; C, 10 
to 12 entries a week; D, several entries a month; E, less than four entries a month. 

7 Do you: A, have fewer writing ideas than you feel you could use; B, more than you 
actually use; C, so many you could never use them: D, rarely have an idea? 

8 How many writers’ magazines do you read regularly? A, 1; B, 2; C, 3; D, none. 
9 How many writers’ courses (or the equivalent in home study) have you taken? A, 
none; B, 1; C, 2; D, 3; E, 4; F, 5 or more. 

10 How many summer conferences (two-weck conferences, not one or two-day affairs) 
have you attended? A, none; B, 1; C, 2: D, 3: E, 4 or more. 

11 Did you write poetry in your teens? A, never; B, seldom; C, often; D, avidly. 

12 Do you belong to a writers’ group (or have writing friends nearby or with whom you 
correspond and exchange manuscripts) ? Do not count state societies to which you merely 
belong. A, no group: B, 1: C, 2; D, 3 or more. 

13 De you keep a file of writing materials, bits of local color, clippings of interest, etc.? 
A, none; B, some; C, moderate amount; D, considerable amount; E, extensive file. 

14 Do you try to write at recular hours, other duties permitting? A, no; B, yes, with 
little success; C, yes, with fair success; D, yes, generally successfully. 

15 Do you keep writing records? A, none; B, for manuscripts in mails; C, of receipts and 
expenditures; D, of both B and C; E, of both B and C and also of time spent on mss. 
16 Do you complete writing tasks, once started: A, 90 to 100% of the time; B, 75% of 
the time; C, half the time: D, 25% of the time: E, rarely. 

17 Do you have hobbies other than writing? (Count sports, church work, choir, fraternal 
membership—if you actually attend meetings—-scoutmaster, gardening, handicrafts or arts 
at least occasionally pursued.) A, none; B, 1; C,2:D, 3; E, 5; F, more. 

18 Do you honestly rate your present production, under your special circumstances, as: 
A, negligible; B, poor; C, fair; D, good; E, very good; F, excellent? 

19 Do you try to sell? A, never; B, rarely; C, keep things in the mail most of the time; D, 
maintain a businesslike selling effort? 
20 Do you watch or listen to TV or radio on days other than weekends? A, never; B, 
1 hour daily; C, 2 hours daily; D, 3 hours daily; E, + hours daily; F, 5 or more hours daily? 
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Rate yourself 
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90 points is about par. Anything you can 
score above that is gravy. If you score 120 
or over you’ve got nothing to worry about 
but keeping your eyes open and your nose to 
the grindstone. If you are below 90 you are 
deficient in application to the craft or you 
lack a broad interest in your fellow humans 
and their foibles. This does not mean that 
you couldn’t produce a best-seller. Karl 
Marx, a monstrous misanthrope, did. But he 
couldn’t have sold Das Kapital to any well- 
paying American market! 











will you 
be a 


success ? 


By Richard F. Armknecht 




















$1,000 a Year from Scraps 


(Continued from page 26) 


Don’t Bother 


1. Old hats. These are trite, overworked 
subjects. Under this heading come stories 
about old-time inventions, especially the 
bathtub, stories about famous men, the 
presidents in particular, and stories about 
national, well-known tourist attractions. If 
you aren’t sure about your subject, check 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
or the New York Times Index at your local 
library. 

2. So what? Under this heading come 
unimportant and uninteresting subjects. 
The fact that you like to collect leaves in 
the autumn doesn’t mean that the hobby 
will interest your neighbor. Your filler has 
a better chance of selling if it will interest a 
mass audience. Literary Agent Scott Mere- 
dith once told me, “Every writer should 
learn that only a small group of interests 
are common to everyone. A rough list 
would run something like this: sex, money- 
making, health, security, travel, recreation, 
adventure, self-improvement, drama, oddi- 
ties, glamour. Slant your piece toward one 
or more of these basics and you’ve passed 
the first obstacle.” 

3. Who cares? These topics are usually 
too local in interest for the national maga- 
ines, although they might find a market in 
regional publications. The tombstone in 
the middle of Main Street won’t interest 
people in California, Maine, Texas and 
New York unless the person buried there 
was a national figure. Local customs are 





Reply Requested 


Professionals 

give wise suggestions 
to “Quit my job now?” 
questions. 

But here’s the thing 
I'd like to know: 

a man can resign 
when his wife earns 
how much dough? 


’ 


E. L. Britt 





taboo on the national market, as are local 
celebrations unless they are major tourist 
attractions that haven’t been done too 
often. 

4, Prove it. These are controversial pieces 
that you can’t back up with substantial 
proof. For example, I can prove by an old 
historical work that Nero burned Rome 
because he wanted to build a more beau- 
tiful city and that after the fire he had 
food and shelter provided for the homeless. 
But no editor will touch the piece because 
he’ll want more proof than the single work 
I can name. (Note to editors: “History’s 
Biggest Injustice” is still available. ) 

5. Says who? Here is the major stum- 
bling block for many writers. They can’t 
keep to the subject matter. They are con- 
stantly injecting their own ideas and con- 
clusions into what they write. Nobody cares 
what writer Joe Doakes thinks about a sub- 
ject unless he’s an authority on it. When- 
ever you make a direct statement of fact 
either prove it or omit it. 

If you are writing a medical piece, 
like “Better Health for Millions” which 
I sold to St. Anthony Messenger, the 
readers want to know what leading med- 
ical authorities have to say. One para- 
graph from that filler illustrates my point. 
“Many people,” I wrote, “take obesity too 
lightly.” Standing alone this statement car- 
ried no weight. So I added: “ ‘Over- 
weight,’ says Dr. Chapman, ‘is definitely 
dangerous. It aggravates heart disease and 
is associated with diabetes and high blood 
pressure.’ ” Dr. Chapman is Director of the 
Chronic Disease Division of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

6. Trite phrases. They “stick out like a 
sore thumb” and editors “breathe down the 
neck” of writers who insist on using “tried 
and true” bits. Cliches are “a sure sign” 
that the writer is too lazy to be original. 


(Next month Meyer will tell you where to find 
subjects for fillers, how to turn newspaper clips 
into fillers, and what kind of filing system to 
keep. “$1000 a Year from Scraps” will end with 
a complete, up-to-date filler market list.) 
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THE MEN’S FIELD continues to boil with 
announcements of new publications in both 
standard and small sizes. But a new trend 
is visible. Publishers are trying out other 
types of male-appeal magazines, for ex- 
ample, mechanics and hunting-and-fishing 
books. 

Almat Publishing Corp. has announced 
a new how-to-do-it magazine titled Me- 
chanics Today, which will start off as a bi- 
monthly, selling for 25 cents, and will 
appear in the late summer or early fall. 
The initial print order will be a half mil- 
lion, with a quarter-million guarantee to 
advertisers. 

The contents will include pieces germane 
to the field, with a substantial percentage 
of how-to-do-it material. Ideas for feature 
articles should be submitted in query form 
first, as this part of the market is somewhat 
limited. Features will be illustrated with 
black and white photos, which may be 
bought from the writer, if his are right for 
the story and of professional quality, or may 
be arranged for by the editor. Science 
features must be authoritative, even though 
an exciting presentation is desired. 

Mechanics Today will buy a lot of free- 
lance material for its how-to-do-it and 
hobby sections. The ideal contributor is 
a man with a home workshop, who is a 
craftsman first and a writer second and 
who can photograph or sketch illustrations. 
Women contributors are encouraged. Small 
stuff should be submitted without queries. 

The editor is Peter Bowman, formerly 
editor of Fawcett Books. He promises fast 
reports and payment on acceptance. Rates 
will compete with other magazines in the 
field, even though the circulation here is 
less to start. Address Bowman at Me- 
chanics Today, 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. Almat Publishing Corp. also puts out 
Pyramid Books and Man’s Magazine. 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 





Goodman Has 5 New Books 


Martin Goodman is expanding his pub- 
lishing ventures in several different direc- 
tions. The first issue of Sportsman is al- 
ready out, but it’s only a trial copy con- 
sisting of reprints from Stag, Male and 
Men. With the second issue, the book will 
start a legitimate career as a bi-monthly 
using all-original material. 

The emphasis will be on hunting rather 
than fishing, and all pieces must be true 
adventures, written in the first person or 
“as told to—.” No fiction and no how-to 
pieces are wanted. Stories must be really 
strong adventures in the outdoors. If the 
writer has good action photos that actually 
illustrate the adventure, he should send 
them along. 

Lengths average 2,500 words, with 3,000 
maximum. The budget is not set, but rates 
will average about $200, with $300 tops at 
present. The editor, Noah Sarlat, has quite 
a reputation for putting accepted material 
through fast. He makes an offer on each 
piece, vouchers go through every Monday, 
and checks follow immediately. Address: 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Three new Goodman magazines are 
under the editorial direction of Bessie Little. 
(Same address.) Movie Book makes four 
movie fan magazines here. It’s a bi-monthly 
and like the others is mostly staff prepared. 

TV World is Goodman’s first fan maga- 
zine in that field. Most of the material 
comes from the West Coast, where the com- 
pany has a large staff. 

Actual Confessions brings up to six the 
number of titles in this field which Mrs. 
Little is handling. The magazine is a bi- 
monthly, paying 3 cents a word on stories, 
flat rates on short articles of 700 to 2,000 
words. (Right now the editor is not look- 
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You are cordially invited 


to enter the Writer's Digest 


Short-Short Story Contest. 





$3,000 
in 200 prizes 


for short stories of 1,500 words 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
19th annual Writer’s Digest short- 
short story contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1953. 


Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 


Many of the 3,400 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 


As a prizewinner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 


dispose of your story in any way you 
wish. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Face 
your character with a real problem 
as close to the beginning of the story 
as possible; (3) Your plot should be 
simple; (4) Bring your story alive 
by showing emotions and feelings, 
whether humorous or tragic; (5) 
Do not rely on fate or coincidence 
to solve the problem. Solution 
should stem from the character’s 
own wit or strength. If your char- 
acter fails to solve the problem, you 
may still have a good story provided 
a philosophy or theme is implied by 
the outcome. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 
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Ist Prize 
$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 


$250.00 Cash 


3rd Prize 


To prove that thrift is still a virtue, 
we'll open a savings account for this 
winner in a Cincinnati bank. For each 
check the writer receives for a literary 
sale and sends to us to be deposited in 
this account from May, 1953 through 
December, 1954, we'll add 10% in- 
terest to the account. Interest maxi- 
mum $500. The cautious writer may 





withdraw any amount at any time. 
If you fail to make a sale, there’s a 
$100 lation 
4th to 14th Prize 

A brand, new Smith-Corona portable 
typewriter, latest Clipper model, stand- 
ard keyboard, pica type. Includes 
carrying case. 


15th Prize 


A desk built to take a beating from 
the toughest western writer. Handy 
for science-fiction writer’s trip to Ve- 
nus. All steel, four drawers and three 
thelves. Choice of colors. Sent post- 


id. 
,: 16th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


17th to 24th Prize 


The books you have always wanted to 
own. Your selection. Our editors will 
help you, if invited. Retail value, $50. 


25th Prize 


To reward the perservering, a 16-page 
scrap - book for your rejection slips. 
When you fill this book, you may swap 
it for a $50 check from us. 


26th to 34th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
your story by the Wrirer’s Dicest edi- 
torial staff. 


35th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


PAULL 


PRIZES FOR 


1,500 WORD 
STORIES 





36th to 49th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit specially prepared 
for this contest of 1,000 dente of 
Eaton’s fine white bond paper, 500 
second sheets, carbons, clips, erasers, 
file folders, etc., in plentiful amounts 
and of the highest quality. Enough for 
a productive writer for a year; a lazy 
writer for life. 


50th Prize 


A writer’s heart must be big enough to 
sympathize with the pains of all other 


human beings. We'll send $25 to your 
preferred charitable group or church 
as a contribution in your name. 


51st to 60th Prize 


So that you may work or relax to the 
strains of the Enest music, you may 
select four long playing recordings 
from amongst the collection of the 
largest record seller in the world. 


61th to 80th Prize 


To save an extra minute on every 
manuscript you mail, your name and 
address on a rubber stamp. Ink 
included. A steady writer can save 
enough minutes to turn out an addi- 
tional story. Also 25 shiny Kraft out- 
going envelopes and 25 Kraft return 
envelopes. After you’ve mailed them, 
bill us for the stamps required. 


8Ist to 99th Prize 


Your choice of any writer’s text or 
texts amounting to $10 as listed in the 
Books-for-Writers page appearing each 
month in WrirTer’s Bacase. 


100th Prize 


To kill sleep and distraction until the 
piece is knocked out, ten pounds of 
your favorite coffee. Canned heat in- 
cluded if your gas has been shut off. 
Also a deluxe sandwich tray delivered 
the night you give a party. 


101 to 199th Prize 


Certificate of merit recording the place 
your story won in the niest. 


200th Prize 


A cheerful, live companion to stand by 
you as you write, trim figure, heavenly 
voice, choice of blond, redhead, or 
brunette; one week’s board included. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
no more than 1,500 words in length; typed or neatly 


any one writer. 


this contest. No more than two stories can be entered by 
Stories can be mailed separately. 


written. Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. 3. All stories remain the exclusive property of the individual 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to Wrirer’s Dicest. A 


in August. 


writer. The names of the winners will be published in 
Writer’s Dicest, July, 1953. All scripts will be retur 


four months’ one dollar subscription entitles the subscriber 4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1953. Three judges 


to enter one story in this contest. A $2.50 one year sub- 
scription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories in 


Sir: 





(check which) ( 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (]; my subscription has ex- 
pired, so please renew it []; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (1. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
) Enclosed is my four months’ $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories. 


nm em ee ee ee ce 


will read each script in selecting winners. The contest is 
now open. Send stories now. 


———————~—~——-----~—--------7 
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ing for articles.) For the confession group, 
top lengths run 10,000 to 12,000 words. 
But on the new Actual Confessions, it is 
best to keep within a 2,000- to 7,000-word 
limit. Payment is promptly on acceptance. 
_ The first issue came out in February. 

Larry Shaw resigned as editor of Good- 
man’s Auto Age to join the Quinn Pub- 
lishing Company in Kingston, N. Y. Re- 
placing him as editor of Auto Age is Joe H. 
Wherry, a former free-lancer with a vast 
amount of energy and plenty of know-how 
as to what makes a salable manuscript. The 
cover subtitle, “The Car Owner’s Maga- 
zine,” sets the slant toward the average car 
owner. The editor calls his a popular maga- 
zine with automotive slant. It will include 
interests of women drivers, custom car fans, 
hot rod enthusiasts, antique car fans, etc. 
Auto Age is bi-monthly, 25 cents a copy. 

Wherry likes a straightforward, punchy, 
masculine style of writing. He insists that 
writers know enough about cars so that their 
material will stand up technically and at 
the same time be entertaining. He will con- 
sider copy from women as well as from 
men. 

A number of full-length features will be 
bought for each issue, in lengths of 2,000 
to 2,500 words—3,000 tops. Subjects may 
include anything and everything related to 
owning and driving a car: owner experi- 
ences in first or third person; raw-deal ex- 
periences; travel articles which bring in 
service and repair angles (a county nurse’s 
reason for using a particular car, with costs, 
or a traveling salesman who uses a sports 
car in his work) ; how an old car was mod- 
ernized by customizing; how to repair, etc. 

Illustrations are important to all articles 
—professional-quality glossies, 8x10, with 
plenty to choose from. (Extras are re- 
turned.) Feature articles are a package 
deal, payment including both text and pic- 
tures. The editor makes an offer on each; 
tops: $150. Good photo features are also in 
demand, at similar rates. Single photos 
with captions are bought at $5 each. 

The editor is interested in regional cov- 
erage of stock-car races, sports car competi- 
tions, reports on automotive shows. The 
market is open for fillers of about 300 to 
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1,000 words, but nothing trite. Payment de. 
pends on worth. Humorous experiences are 
welcome. 

If in doubt about subjects for features 
or fillers, better query. If you feel compe. 
tent and qualified, then submit finished 
manuscripts with photos. The editor does 
not want to see outlines, but he would like 
a covering letter in which the writer, if not 
established, gives his qualifications for han- 
dling the particular subject. Reports and 
payment are very prompt on Goodman 
magazines and Editor Wherry promises that 
Auto Age will live up to this reputation. 
Address: 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


Stf-Plus Out Last Month 


Hugo Gernsback, whose chief reputation 
as a publisher has for many years depended 
on the technical Radio-Electronics, is now 
expanding with Science-Fiction Plus Maga- 
zine. It is a monthly, 35 cents, in standard 
format. The first issue was on sale Feb- 
ruary 11. According to Sam Moskowitz, 
managing editor, “Stories have been chosen 
which incorporate the solid scientific credi- 
bility and sense of wonder characteristic of 
the good old days, yet are written with 
fresh, modern writing skills and techniques. 
There will be no fantasies or fairy tales. 
Real, bona fide science-fiction only.” 

This magazine is in the market for fiction 
from 1,000 to 60,000 words. All lengths will 
be considered, but most usable are shorts 
from 4,000 to 7,000 words and novelettes of 
9,000 to 12,000 words. The minimum pay 
for originals is 2 cents a word, with up to 
3 cents on a merit scale or by special ar- 
rangement. There is also a standard offer 
of $100 for science-fiction short-shorts of 
not over 1,000 words. Reading is promised 
within two weeks, with payment promptly 
on acceptance. 

Articles with a strong relationship to 
science-fiction are considered, with or with- 
out photos, in lengths not over 4,000 words 
—up to 10,000 words for exceptional pieces. 
Query first on article ideas. The book is 
also interested in photos and special fea- 
turettes related to science-fiction. Payment 
on these is by arrangement. 


The department of “Science News 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“T had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.”—-Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Farman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 





This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra 150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of 


Writing Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





Read What Graduates Say 
es Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
I have sold short stories to The 
Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125. I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.’—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


Sells Feature Articles ...... 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me , 
ever since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, American, Reader’s Digest, 
True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 


“cm 





Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the Pal- 
mer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher.) 











writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas, 
and experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will 
call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-33 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Established 1917 Approved 
for 


Veterans 


Member, National 
Home Study Council 


<n i 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-33 


Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address 

















City 





— Zone sn 5. 
Check here ( ) ff eligible for veterans’ training 





































Shorts” is not open to free-lance contribu- 
tions, but short pieces for “Stranger Than 
Science-Fiction” are bought, with $10 paid 
for each accepted short item which fits 
under that heading. Lengths are limited 
to between 100 and 400 words. All maga- 
zine rights are bought here, but no others. 
Address: Science-Fiction Plus, 25 West 
Broadway, N. Y. 7. 

A late comer in the men’s field is His— 
“The Magazine for Real Men.” This is pub- 
lished bi-monthly by Westridge Publica- 
tions Corp., with offices at 40 W. 45th 
Street, N. Y. 36 (the Webster Hotel). 
Evonne Rae is editor and Jack Hoffman 
is assistant editor. 

About 20 per cent of the book is fiction, 
but no more is needed until further notice. 
The 80 per cent non-fiction will tend to be 
less sensational with the second issue. This 
market is open for material in lengths from 
1,500 to 2,500 words: primarily articles 
that will interest the male reader, such as 





men’s adventure, war, some sport articles, 
some true crime, étc. If the writer has 
access to suitable photos, the editor will 
consider these for acceptance along with 
the text, but pictures are not necessary, 
No cartoons and no fillers are wanted. Pay. 
ment is on acceptance at $50 to $75 for 
articles, and $7.50 and up for pictures. 

A second magazine with title undecided 
(no, not Hers!) is being edited for this 
same group by William Macfarland, for. 
merly with Hillman’s fact-detective maga- 
zines and Man’s Day. Less sensational than 
His and running no fiction, the book will be 
made up of true adventures in any field of 
masculine interest—war, sports, crime, 
escape, etc. Lengths will be the same— 
1,500 to 2,500 words. There will be a large 
proportion of illustrations, and_ picture 
stories will also be considered. 

Both these magazines prefer to see out- 
lines and queries, although completed manu- 
scripts are carefully read. Since many ideas 
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COUNTRY CLUB 
APT. HOTEL 


‘ 3030 N. 7TH ST. 





SUPERLATIVE ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 


Enjoy your stay at a modern, convenient MIDWEST OPERATED HOTEL famous for friendly 
service. The ASHLEY ARMS, Beverly Hills, a few minutes from theatres, cafes, shopping and 
Santa Monica by-the-sea. The CHANCELLOR, Los Angeles, one block from famous Wilshire 
Boulevard, '/2 block from Ambassador Hotel. Within easy reach by auto, car or bus of the 
downtown district. Home of the famous "COVE" Restaurant. COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL, Phoenix, 
an oasis in the desert of sand and cactus, offering comfort and relaxation — full kitchens; dinette 
facilities; with bedrooms; swimming pool. Rates on request. 


MIDWEST OPERATED HOTELS, George E. Goldberg, President 
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are created in the office and assigned to 
writers, the two markets are actually not 
very large. Payment is the same on both. 


Space Pubs. Off On Wrong Foot 


Space Publications seems to have got off 
on the wrong foot, as complaints from 
writers attest. Some delay in reporting may 
be attributed to the company’s moving from 
very cramped quarters at 175 Fifth Avenue 
down to 80 Fifth Avenue, where they are 
located on the 18th floor. Space Pub- 
lications has been expanding at the same 
time and now has six magazines: two 
monthlies handled by Lester del Rey— 
Space Science-Fiction and Science-Fiction 
Adventures; a detective magazine, title not 
released, edited by H. S. Santesson; Photo 
Aris, edited by John Fell, which offers no 
market; Dare and He, two small-size men’s 
magazines edited by James Collier (son of 
the well-known free lancer Edmund Col- 
lier); also some pocket-size books, both 
original and reprint, edited by H. S. San- 
tesson. The house pays on publication but 
is working on a better schedule for reports, 
promising them within 30 days. 

The new detective magazine here is in 
the market for hard-hitting stories, tough, 
fast-moving material, straight mystery or 
private-eye stories. Lengths run between 
3,500 and 12,000 words. The base pay is 
1% cents a word, with additional money, 
up to 3 cents a word, for stories of special 
merit. On this magazine a writer is sure 
to get a prompt report, as Santesson is a 
stickler for writers’ rights. 

He and Dare, approximately the size of 
Quick, are monthlies using material with a 
male slant, hard-hitting and well enough 
documented to keep the editor from being 
sued. Lengths run 350 to 1,000 words. A 
great deal of material is worked out in the 
office and the free-lance market is slight. 
The editor prefers to see outlines rather 
than completed manuscripts. 

Fiction House has just brought out a new 
pulp, Tops in Science Fiction. Jack O’Sul- 
livan, the editor, says that this was an ex- 
perimental one-shot. At the moment there 
are no plans for a second issue. Address: 
1658 Summer Street, Stamford, Conn. 








“THERE'S GOLD IN 
THEM THAR HILLS" 


and there may be gold in your manu- 
script. Let us help you strike pay dirt. 
One of our most recent sales was a first 
book by Martha Martin—O RUGGED 
LAND OF GOLD, to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. early in 1953. A 
condensation appeared in the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and we feel sure it 
will hit the best seller list. 


Don’t let rejection slips discourage you. 
See us if you are tired of them. It 
wouldn’t be the first time, perhaps, if 
we sold for you also that 10-time re- 
jected story, book or article. We put 
at your service 18 years of experience. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent in with fees and self- 
addressed-stamped envelope. 


SPECIAL BOOK RATES: A pub- 
lishers’ unprecedent demand for fiction 
and non-fiction books makes it possible 
for us to read any book-length, up to 
70,000 words, for a $10 fee. We shall 
either undertake the sale at once or 
give a prompt and honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We 


prefer, though, to hear from them 
before receiving their manuscripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. Y. 
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Mama called on me today, 
Mama, spirited and gay, 
Full of laughter, full of fun— 
What a gal, at cighty-one! 


Called me from my “Elsie 5” 
Saying, “Herby, look alive! 

Writing verse will never pay— 
Long shot odds and no parlay. 

Take your Mama to the track. 

Play my hunch. We’ll make a stack. 


Horsefeathers! 


“What's my horse? Now listen, Son, 
He’s posted twenty-five to one 
In the sixth. He'll win. You'll see. 
What’s his name? It’s Poetry!” 


Poetry paid $2.40 to show. 
$3.60 gone I can’t afford. 
I played the dog across the board! 


Herb King 





The magazine International Theatre, 
which was announced last summer, has 
been dispossessed from its offices at 55 West 
42nd Street and has left its “records stowed 
away some place.” 

TV Guide has been bought by. Triangle 
Publications, of which Walter H. Annen- 
berg is president. Harold B. Clemenko, 
editor-in-chief, will remain in that ca- 
pacity. Distribution is being enlarged to in- 
clude supermarkets, grocery and restaurant 
chains across the country, with a number 
of regional editions. 

Alden H. Sypher has been appointed 
editor of Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. He was formerly 
managing editor and replaces the late 
Lawrence F. Hurley. 

Don Phares, editor of Man’s Life, wants 
writers to note an important correction in 
regard to the writeup of his magazine in 
the February Wrirer’s Dicest. The base 
rate for full-length fiction and non-fiction 
pieces is $150 and goes up to $200, oc- 
casionally more. Only short-shorts start at 
$100. Man’s Life is published by Crest- 
wood, 1790 Broadway. 

Apartment Life, formerly at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, has made many changes since it 
was last reported on. It is now located at 
319 East 44th Street, N. Y. 17. Miss Seena 
Hamilton is editor. The magazine uses ma- 
terial stressing home furnishings mostly, in- 
cluding apartment living, decorating, enter- 
taining, etc., of interest to apartment dwell- 
ers of the middle and upper income brackets 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

Lengths of articles run about 1,000 to 
2,500 words. Payment is on acceptance, 
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from $25 to $50. The editor suggests that 
queries on ideas often save useless work, 
but she’ll be glad to see completed manu- 
scripts. She does not ask for illustrations 
with articles. Cartoons are used in small 
numbers; they should be especially appli- 
cable to the magazine. Distribution of 
Apartment Life is partly on newsstands, 
partly through apartment-house setups. 


Fischer To Edit Harper’s 

After 30 years with Harper’s Magazine, 
12 of them as editor-in-chief, Frederick 
Lewis Allen has resigned to devote himself 
to his own successful writing career. Taking 
his place is John Fischer, who has been with 
the company since 1944, first as an editor 
on the magazine, then as general editor of 
the trade books department. Russell Lynes 
will continue as managing editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine, while Evan Thomas will be 
managing editor of the book division and 
have charge of the functioning of the edi- 
torial department. 

The magazine will use about two stories 
per month of top quality, besides articles on 
politics, economics, foreign affairs, arts, 
science and letters. Many of the articles are 
ordered from authorities. Standards for 
free-lance material are high. Payment is on 
acceptance, at rates which are tops in the 
quality field. Address: 49 East 33rd Street, 
N. Y. 16. 

Are you a writer in the mystery or de- 
tective field who has made only scattered 
sales? Or a selling writer in another field 
who wants to shift into this one? The boost 
you need may be the Workshop of the 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them! 
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Are you having trouble getting 
your book published? Mail the 
coupon below for a free copy 
of Vantage’s 24-page brochure 
describing our efiective pro- 
¢ram for publishing your book. 


FOR A PUBLISHER? 


of blunders that publish in rej 
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reas uthor in Search of a Publisher. \t's fre ‘ 
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ens, Dept. W7, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W.3! 
-. New York 1, New York. : i 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W7, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





If on the West Coast: | 
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6356 Hollywood —_" 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Modern Mystery Story, which Robert Ar- 
thur is about to conduct for Mystery Writ- 
ers of America. There will be 10 weekly 
two-hour sessions, probably on Fridays, but 
the day is subject to change when the 
Workshop starts in the middle of March. 
Meetings will be at MWA headquarters, 
228 West 24th Street, New York 11, and 
the group will be limited to 20 writers. 

The course will cover plot development 
and writing of mystery shorts and novels, 
markets and marketing, paperback origi- 
nals, movies, TV, etc. In addition to read- 
ing and criticism of manuscripts, each ses- 
sion will offer a lecture by a well-known 
mystery writer or critic, including Ellery 
Queen, Hugh Pentecost, Lawrence Bloch- 
man, etc. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the MWA Secretary by tele- 
phoning WAtkins 4-2354. 


Peggy Blows Up 

No matter what they say about the pulps, 
there is still a pulp market encouraging and 
training writers who some day will climb 
into the slicks. Peggy Graves’ eight love 
magazines at Popular Publications are very 
much open to fiction, with lead novelettes 
running as long as 15,000 words for Love 
Story, no longer than 10,000 words for 
15 Love Stories, and up to 12,000 words 
for the rest of the group. Shorter lengths are 
always more salable, however. Inventory is 
low here and every mail is being combed 
for good romances. As a result, Peggy was 
an explosive little dynamo the other day, 
denouncing the sins of writers. Do any of 
these apply to you? 

Is your copy sloppy and careless-look- 
ing? Do you use sordid backgrounds, al- 
though she wants romantic ones? Do you 
play up the seamy side of life? Are your 
people just stock characters? Do you tell 
what is going on instead of showing it hap- 
pening? Do you forget that the big scenes 
must be between the girl and the man? 
Do you shy away from big love scenes? 
Are you careless about facts? 

Though there is considerable similarity 
in these eight love bi-monthlies, Love Story 
uses somewhat more adult fiction and Ro- 
mance prints more adventurous types of love 
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stories. Payment is still a cent a word and 
up, on acceptance. On poetry the market is 
definitely overstocked. Popular Publications 
are at 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Ejler Jakobsson, at Popular Publications, 
tells me that he inherited no inventory on 
the three Western pulps which he took over 
recently: New Western, .44 Western and 
15 Western Tales. He has to buy about 
83,000 words per month to keep going, and 
he would like to buy more than that in 
order to get ahead of his schedule. Al- 
though payment is quoted as a cent a word 
and up, he is paying that 1-cent rate only 
on first sales, the majority of stories bring- 
ing around 1! cents, with 2 cents tops. 

All the books need shorts, with 5,000 
words the average length. For 15 Western, 
novelettes run about 10,000 to 13,000 
words, but for the two other books, nov- 
elettes sometimes run as high as 20,000 
words, usually keeping under 15,000. There 
is little change in requirements here. All 
three magazines like a strong masculine plot, 
although New Western and .44 Western 
use some girl interest. 

Mrs. Carroll Whedon, formerly copy 
chief in CBS-TV’s advertising and sales 
promotion, has been named managing editor 
of Charm, 575 Madison Avenue. 

Miss Katharine Fisher is retiring after 28 
years as director of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. Miss Willie Mae Rogers has 
been appointed to succeed her. 

Roger S. Pippett is the new associate 
editor of Colliers in charge of obtaining 
book manuscripts for fiction and non-fiction 
excerpts. 

Helen Dean Fish, children’s book editor 
for Lippincott, died on February 6. She 
was a pioneer in the children’s book field, 
was with Lippincott in their New York 
office since 1941, and was a most stimu- 
lating editor to interview. Her zest and 
keen judgment will be missed in the field. 

True Confessions, a Fawcett publication 
at 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
edited by Walter R. Schmidt, is rumored 
to have a tremendous contest to announce 
in one of their early summer issues. 

Plans call for three top prizes of $5000, 
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Nationwide 


Sales The above checks are but a few of many in payment for 
orders received in our offices daily. World famous stores in 
big cities, small bookstores in remote towns, wholesalers, libra- 


| for your ries, boards of education, religious organizations—all buy and 


reorder beautifully printed Pageant Press books. 


Book The credit is ours only insofar as we make the “product” 
attractive, advertise nationally in publications like Retail Book- 
seller, N.Y. Times Book Review, Library Bulletin and Saturday 

; Review of Literature and explore diligently every avenue of sale. 
We are proud of our authors whose good work makes second, 
third and even dozens of repeat orders possible and whose books 
earn enthusiastic reviews in the most important papers in the land. 


You’ve thought about it often but should now take the step 
to join the more than one hundred authors we will publish this 
year. Send for our booklet today or send your manuscript. 
; Reports within ten days and no obligation to you involved. 
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your free copy of 
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PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36 











$2000, and $1000. Fifty other manuscripts 
entered in the contest will be bought on the 
basis of negotiation between True Confes- 
sions and the writer of the story. The first 
prize story (or all three prize winners, if 
they prove to have big enough story value) 
will not only be printed in True Confessions, 
but also will be seriously considered for 
enlargement into paper-bound books. Many 
years ago Walter Schmidt made his first 
tour to the West Coast with Bill Lengel, 














“This is the cover for your next book. Now, write it 


another Fawcett editor. No doubt Schmidt 
has kept up his Hollywood contacts; so we 
wouldn’t be surprised if some sort of movie 
interest hook-up were included with the 
contest. 

As for word lengths, they are talking 
about anything up to 25,000 words, with 
5,000 words the minimum. Since the True 
Story contest ends with April, the True 
Confessions announcement will probably 
follow in 30 to 60 days. 
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IVERS McCRARY 


Scores Again With 
Carson Help 


RS. McCRARY’S first novel, 

eX The Greater Sin, is but one 

of many successful books that 

have been dedicated to me. She knew 

the manuscript required professional re- 

vision, and selected me for this important 

work. Now, her second volume has been published (Title: Vultures 

Around My Bed. See ad in this issue) and she wires me to say, “You 
also made this book possible, as well as any future books.” 


By this she does not mean that I am to ghost-write or revise every 
novel she does. Rather, she is saying that my first revision pinpointed 
her errors, showed her the proper techniques to be used in a novel, 
and changed her from an unknown to a known author. That is the 
aim of any Carson revision. 


Over 10,000 new books will be published this year. Why shouldn’t 
one of them be yoursP If your manuscript has been read by several 
editors, and none has offered a royalty contract, could it be that some- 
thing is wrong with your work? Is it also likely that, considering the 
amount of sound material your manuscript contains, an expert ana- 
lyst might be able to tell you specifically how to make it salable? 


My descriptive folder entitled Liter- 
ary Help explains how | work with 
writers, and it's free. Send for it today. 





Get your copy of my Directory of Literary Agents, con- 
taining the names and addresses of 115 agents, with 
5,000 words of valuable commentary. Price 25c¢, coin. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 




















AND 


By Don Bishop 


As A sucCESSFUL TV writer, Adrian Spies 
might be justified in keeping his success 
secrets to himself, the better to remain at 
the top of the heap. Spies is a regular 
writer for The Doctor, is represented occa- 
sionally on Robert Montgomery Presents, 
and has knocked about in the television 
writing game long enough to have some- 
thing worth-while to say about the work 
of writers who are just starting in it. We 
dragged out the old school tie (both of us 
were graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1941) and prevailed 
upon Spies to talk about craftsmanship in 
TV scripting. 

He assured us that all the scripts and 
outlines submitted for The Doctor, a film 
half-hour series on NBC-TV (Sundays, 10 
p-m., EST), are read by a staffer at Par- 
sonnet Studio. (Scripts or outlines should 
be submitted to Henry Morgenthau, III, 
Parsonnet Studio, 5 Riverview Terrace, 
New York, N. Y.) Spies feels that he has 
learned a great deal in working with 
Marion Parsonnet, whose credits in motion 
pictures include Gilda and Cover Girl and 
who has brought over to television much 
knowledge gained in the movie field. 

We asked Spies to take up the factors in 
TV scripting which writers trying to break 
into the medium have trouble mastering. 
Here they are (not necessarily in order of 
importance) : 

Scene construction: So many untrained 
writers let scenes run on aimlessly and 
interminably. A television drama should be 
made up of a number of short, pointed 
scenes, “cach a little play in itself,” as Spies 
puts it. Each scene unit should have some 
“kick” to make it stand out in the viewer’s 
mind. 
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Length of speeches: Many speeches in 
scripts written by amateurs, like the scenes 
of which they’re part, run on much too 
long. Spies says, “The mark of the better 
professional writer is that he uses a lot of 
speeches of five or six words, although he isn’t 
afraid to let his characters speak at length 
if they have something worth saying.” Writ- 
ers need only listen to any ordinary conver- 
sation to learn that people speak in short, 
jerky bits of conversation. There’s no reason 
to have them do otherwise if they’re speak- 
ing for the television camera. And when 
something significant is to be said on TV, 
the character should come to the point and 
say it. Many new writers “use plenty of 
buckshot” and hope that some shots will 
hit the target. 

Plotting: The plot is only a vehicle to 
bring on an interesting conflict of interest- 
ing characters. If the people in the drama 
have no meaning as individuals, what they 
do (the plot) will have less meaning. 

Characterization: Spies says producers 
echo the old Hollywood cry: “Give me 
somebody to root for.” Many beginning 
writers don’t like their main characters, 
they tell Spies. These writers vent their 
spleen on their characters, and the viewer, 
lacking any more positive guidance, follows 
suit. On the other hand, it’s dangerous to 
dish up a character who is too much Polly- 
anna. There’s a happy medium between 
Pollyanna and heel—and that’s what The 
Doctor and other television dramas want. 
The writer should guard against picking 
out a character toward whom he is person- 
ally sympathetic but who doesn’t capture 
the support of the audience. For example, 
like most writers, Spies hasn’t sold every- 
thing he’s written. Consequently, he can 
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write sympathetically about the unsuccess- 
ful writer who is irritable and unhappy— 
but it wouldn’t be easy to convey that 
sympathy to someone who has never writ- 
ten for sale. 

Camera directions: “Let’s assume this 
interview is being done on television,” Spies 
says. “I’m saying one thing but you are 
writing on your notes, ‘What a bull-shoot- 
ing artist this fellow is.’ Now, in order to 
get that over to the viewer, it is essential 
that the camera take a close shot of what 
you are writing. In a case like that, the 
writer would include the specific camera 
direction because it is a definite part of the 
plot. In any other case, the writer does not 
need to intrude upon the talent and taste 
of the television director.” 

Developing the climax: Omission of a 
basic climactic scene is a prime fault begin- 
ners make, Spies says. “They seem to get 
tired or indifferent about three-fourths of 
the way through the important, big scene 
on which the whole success of the story 
rests and toward which it is built.” 

Writing love scenes: These or any scenes 
of intense emotion are likely to cause 
trouble for the inexperienced writer. Spies’ 
personal trick is to “aim about 27 degrees 
off target.” For example, if a girl is tell- 
ing her boy friend he’s getting the gate, 
she doesn’t come right out and say so. She 
tells him she’s not good enough for him 
—or some such thing. That’s an over- 
simplification of what Spies does, but the 
idea is that he tries to lessen the pressure 
on actors and viewers alike by putting 
across the emotional point without stressing 
it too much. When the time comes to “pull 
out all the stops,” however, Spies does just 


that. 
* * * 
Rocky King, Detective, DuMont Tele- 
vision, Sundays, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST. 
Sponsors: Procter and Gamble and the 
American Chicle Company. Producer: 
Stark-Layton Productions. Script Editor: 
Jerry Layton, Jerry Layton Associates, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
This hardy specimen of crime drama had 
its fourth birthday early this year and 
showed remarkable vitality with an anni- 





Beginners Veterans 


TELEVISION NEEDS WRITERS 


Writers need 


THE TV SCRIPT PATTERN 


for quicker and easier scripting—for quicker and easier 
selling—writers follow a successful pattern. THE TV 
SCRIPT PATTERN is a new simple guide in develop- 
ing characters, plots and situations. It gives the writer 
answers to technical and production question—AND— 
it includes a TV script which is one of many plays that 
can be developed from the TV SCRIPT PATTERN. 
$2.00 complete—money-back guarantee. 


THE DANLAN CO., 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 








PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 
EDITING ¢ REWRITE 


Ghosting on Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Plays, Texts, Theses, Doctorates. 


20 Years’ Experience. Millions of Published Words. 


NORBERT MURRAY 
501 E. 73d St., New York 21, N. Y., TRafalgar 9-3112 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone: TOPAZ 9-8285 











SHOWCASE 
FOR 
UNRECOGNIZED WRITERS 


Television is already exhausting the supply of 
Hollywood scripters. We know there is a wealth 
of good stories in the “unknown writers’ minds 
and trunks. 


WRITER'S SHOWCASE INTENDS — 


to produce a series of '/>-hour shows to be telecast 
one-a-week and confined to unestablished writers. 


THE T-V AUDIENCE WILL — 


be the judge. Every 4 weeks they will vote the 
“show-of-the-month." The 12 best will compete 
for the “show-of-the-year" award. 


SCRIPTS ACCEPTED — 


for production and actually produced on the 
program will bring the regular Guild fee. The 
awards will add extra cash bonuses. 


WRITER'S SHOWCASE NEEDS — 
scripts now. Keep them short. Send return postage 
and $1.00 per 1000 words for reader's fee. 


{77 S. Beverly Dr. 
hilens- Beverly Hills 
California 
PRODUCTIONS 

















































EARN TOP MONEY 


Writing for Motion Pictures, Television, and Publication. 


Learn from an established Writer. Professional Train- 
ing, Criticism, and Sales. Write today for details. 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywood 46, Calif. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
algar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ot 73rd St.) New York 21 











EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heldeman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 


No long Geining. or professional etyle and plotting. technique 


needed, aw e. write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, pote rite Complete with samples. 0 mar 
Rete, also me jonth eR hetp to 1500 words of fillers if you 
order now, ther fiction courses and help availabie. Return 


this ad and 81 today to 


J.C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


?. ©. Box 1008, Dep lendale, Callfornia,. 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis Islonds, Tampa, Fla. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expert work. Misspelled words and minor gram- 
matical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 60c per thousand words plus postage. 


EDNA H. MANLEY 


Rt. 6, Box 12 Waukesha, Wis. 








GOLD MINES _ wates 


Maravedi El Krishnar's $ 
Money-Making Courses 

X-RAY MIND: The Science of SR ALTE PEOPLE 
AT SIGHT. Contains the SECRET of the BEST 
SELLER—the 38 unforgettable men and women char- 
acters of fiction, ail created already for you. Also grip- 
ping ways to influence them, to put dynamite in your 
plot. Take the shortcut to fame and fortune in any field 
of writing. $2.98. 

THE WRITER’S LOVE CHART—For All Writers. 
Contains the eternal ue le, dramatized dynamically 
between the 26 RON IC TYPES of men and 
women, Write Sprilling. ot stories, with REAL people 
and REAL plots—and make BIG money. Contains no 
end of exciting romantic material for magazine story 
contests, books, radio and TV. $2.98. 


Send today for these WRITER'S GOLD MINES 


OLYMPIC PUBLISHING CO. 
1912 Lincoln-Park-West 201-W3 Chicago 14 











versary script in which the setting for a 
murder was—of all places—a prison cell, 
Inspector Rocky King, assisted by Sergeant 
Lane, got his man in the end, which he 
always does in some 25 minutes of playing 
time. The program is done live from New 
York. 

The anniversary installment of Rocky 
King, Detective, was called “The Grape. 
vine.” Here is how DuMont describes the 
action in that script: 

Within the prison, Convict Nick Swift greets 
his visiting lawyer, Mr. Green. Moments later, 
they come to blows and are separated by Warden 
Foster. The District Attorney arrives to obtain 
information from the convict but Swift is found 
dead in his cell. The cause: poisoning. 

Investigating the murder, Roscoe Karns, who 
plays Inspector Rocky King, probes into the 
attorney’s recent relationship with the victim and 
his cellmates. Rocky soon unearths smuggling 
activity; the powder-like poison was smuggled in 
to take Swift’s life before the D.A. could ques- 
tion him. 

In the surprise end, Rocky and Sergeant Lane 
(Earl Hammond) swoop down on the killer and 
link the murder to underworld activity in the 
city that has overlapped into the prison. 

Jerry Layton prefers to talk over story 
ideas, but he will consider outlines sent by 
mail from out of New York. He must have 
a complete outline and two full (but not in 
sequence) scenes before giving a go-ahead. 
After an opening commercial, establish a 
murder at the beginning of the play. 
Then go into 20 minutes more of action. 
Another commercial intervenes before the 
final unraveling of the crime. 

* . e 


Without question, the most publicized 
television writer of the year is Carey Wilber, 
the 36-year-old former newspaperman who 
started writing for the medium a year ago 
and in less than 10 months sold 16 scripts. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., native, who has 
worked for 10 newspapers during his career, 
vacationed last year in New York from his 
job on the Toronto Globe and Mail. He 
watched a crime program on a television 
set in a Lexington Avenue bar and decided 
he “could write that stuff.” With a book 





WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 


39 OCEAN STREET 
50 


15 years ‘“‘Radio Story Editor” 
$1.00; thorough marketing- -technique analysis, $3. 


(T V.) Y.M.C.A, classes. Detailed report on your story, 
Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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on television writing under his arm he went 
back to Toronto and started to work. He 
met rejection at first, but in March Arm- 
strong’s Circle Theatre paid him $750 for 
ascript. He quit his job, came to New York, 
moved into a small hotel near Times 
Square, and went to work. Since that time 
he has hit Lux Video Theatre, Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre, Gulf Playhouse, The Doctor, 
and other programs. 

Wilber told Val Adams of the New York 
Times: “I just pick up a good idea and 
pound it out. One night I got an idea at 
11 o'clock and by 8 the next morning the 
half-hour script was finished. The first time 
I did a full-hour script, it didn’t take long 
—three days. But the second one took me 
a week. The more I know about script 
writing, the more care I put into one. By the 
time I learn this business, it'll take me for- 
ever to turn out a script.” 


Wilber approaches his work in terms 
of pictures: “Writing for television is like 
writing captions for newspaper photos. The 
only difference is that for TV the picture 
is in your mind instead of laid out in front 
of you.” 

* * * 


The National Association of Gagwriters 
is represented by Christine Evans, 6356 
Delongpre Avenue, in Hollywood, Calif., 
and she sends the following note: 

We are in need of comedy material, for which 
we have an outlet. I have had more of a demand 
for material that I can furnish the clients. Thus, 
I will appreciate it if you ask in your column that 
comedy writers in this vicinity call me at Hillside 
0277 or that anyone with scripts for comedians 
or TV comedy shows drop us a line. 


* * * 

Theatre Guild on the Air, which has been 
on radio since 1945, at last presented some- 
thing other than an adaptation when it 
broadcast “Trial by Forgery,” the story of 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty’s trial. The origi- 
nal radio play was written by Bernard C. 
Schoenfield and was based on a series of 
New York Herald Tribune articles by 
Hanna and Laszlo Sulner. Unfortunately 
for the free lance, Theatre Guild on the Air 
returned to its regular format, presenting 
adaptations of outstanding Broadway and 
London plays, of movies, and of novels. 





Like To Read About Cats? 


Harvey Foreman’s new Juvenile book 


THE STORY OF TWEENEY 


for everyone six to sixty, limited edition, published in 
booklet form, ow ready, 35c a copy (no stamps, 
please) three copies $1.00. Order direct from author, 
address below. 


Help For New Writers! 
Stories, Articles — Books, Plays 
Complete Agency Service 


Stories and articles $1.00 each 1,000 words; 
special rates on books and plays. 


HARVEY FOREMAN 


Box 305-A Providence R. |}. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 


GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 








TURN YOUR TELEVISION TALENT 
INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 


TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the greatest free-lance wrilers’ 
market of all time. . . . Learn now to write for TV. 

Send for free Brochure A. 


TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange St. Los Angeles 48, Calif. 











For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 


Careful consideration given tc all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it” 
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Second Class Magazines 


The Countian, Adams Island, Allentown, Pa. 
Rolland F. Dehmel, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy. “We want agricultural articles from 500 
to 1500 words, telling of personal experiences in 
farming and home-gardening scientifically. Re- 
port in two weeks to a month. Payment is 2c a 
word.” 

Man’s Magazine, 17 E. 48th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Lawrence Sanders, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
articles from 1500 to 2800 words. First person 
sensational adventure, off-trail crime, factual 
articles on unusual subjects; Korean war. Do not 
use fiction or poctry. Buy photographs. Report in 
two to three weeks. Payment is $125.00 and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Mich. William J. Trepagnicr, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles pertaining to travel, 750 to 1500 words. 
Photos, black and white glossy, 8x10, must ac- 
company manuscripts. No fiction or poetry. Buy 
photos with articles only. Report in two to three 
weeks. Payment is $50 to $75, on acceptance.” 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. James Donaldson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy. Official publication of 
National Automotibe Club. “We want articles 
of about 1500 words accompanied by black and 
white glossy prints for illustration. Such subjects 
as people and places of interest in the western 
states or the history of the western states, spe- 
cial travel techniques for short or long motor 
trips, hunting, fishing, outing, and outdoor 
hobbies. No fiction or poetry. Buy photos with 
articles only. Report in about a week. Payment 
is 3c to 5c a word, on acceptance; no set rate 
for photos.” 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, 
Detroit 21, Mich. Harry E. Smithson, Editor. 
Issued irregularly; 25c a copy. “ ‘How to do it’ 
Magazine for the physically handicapped cover- 
ing all types of disability. Want 300-500-word 
articles descriptive of mechanical devices, gad- 
gets, appliances and procedures for personal ad- 
justment, social or economic rehabilitation. Ex- 
amples: Housekeeping and home maintenance 
methods originated or adapted by amputee, para- 
lytic, arthritic, or blind homemaker; transporta- 
tion aids, such as special vehicles or lifts; per- 
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sonal grooming procedures adapted to the bed- 
ridden, sickroom conveniences and therapy aids, 
Such gadget ideas may be accompanied by 
sketches or photos. Payment is $1 to $25, dee 
pending on individual merits. Also use health 
recovery features, preferably written in first per- 
son with emphasis on ‘How I Did It’; also ‘How 
To Do It’ stories on successful home businesses. 
Length, 1500 to 3000 words. Rate varies—lc 
a word and up. No fiction. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance.” 

REAL Magazine, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Theodore Irwin, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We want tough, hard- 
boiled, fast-paced stories with plenty of action, 
3000 to 5000 words. Also true adventure pro- 
files of men of action; exciting narratives of men 
at war and men at work; inside reports or ex- 
posés of social conditions. Minimum length 2500 
words up to 5000 words. All articles should 
preferably be accompanied by photographs or 
sources of photographs indicated. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no poetry, Report in one to two 
weeks. Payment at good rates, on acceptance.” 

The Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Calif. Frances Vejtasa, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
feature articles on mysticism (including philoso- 
phy and psychology), science, biography, and the 
arts (music, literature, painting, and related sub- 
jects). Self-expression through artistic and hu- 
manitarian living is stressed. Many articles are 
secured by assignment. Magazine should be 
studied and editor queried with brief outline. 
Convenient length, 1500 to 2500 words. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report usually 
within two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
acceptance.” 

Senior, 544 W. Colorado, Glendale 4, Calif., 
is no longer in the market for material. 

The Spectator, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16, Ill. Will Judy, Editorial Director. “The 
Spectator succeeds the pocket-sized Judy’s and is 
not in the market for free-lance material of any 
kind. Most of the material is comment, and of 
a critique nature—all worked up by our staff 
or by assignment.” 

Sunshine Magazine, House of Sunshine, Litch- 
field, Ill. Henry F. Henrichs, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
uplifting, well-plotted stories with worthwhile 
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theme. Limit 1500 words, 1200 preferred. Also 
use inspirational articles. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in 30 to 60 days. Payment based 
on merit, on publication.” 

TRACKS Magazine, 406 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ted O’Meara, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
humorous, but quality, railroad fiction not ex- 
ceeding 2000 words. Also general articles on rail- 
road subjects not exceeding 1500 to 2000 words. 
Best to query first on all material. Buy photo- 
graphs when submitted with article material, but 
on query order. No poetry. Report in 30 to 60 
days. Payment, on final acceptance, is 3c a word, 
more or less, scaled to quality of writing and 
subject matter.” 

Travel, 45 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want articles 
covering foreign and domestic travel from view- 
point of average traveler. Where to go, what to 
do and see there, with costs and prices worked 
in wherever appropriate. Most articles run from 
1000 to 2500 words. Frequent off-beat or off- 
beaten-track pieces, but basic slant is for gen- 
eral reader who can duplicate author’s trip, etc. 
Buy photographs with articles. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Payment 
is le to 2c a word and $5 for each photo used, 
on acceptance.” 

Western Homes & Living, 1040 W. Pender 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. A. Harris 
Mitchell, Editor. Issued 10 times yearly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “All editorial requirements 
satisfied for 1953. No market for free-lance ma- 
terial outside of B.C. until further notice.” 


Religious Magazines 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. Felix 
D. Duffey, C.S.C., Editor. Issued weekly; 15c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. Catholic Home Weekly. 
“We want stories up to 3000 words, preferably 
2500 words. Wholesome fiction, Christian in 
tone, suitable reading for the whole family. Also 
articles of general reader interest, 1000 to 3000 
words: personal, historical, biographical, topical, 
current interest, timely, Marian. Leader articles 
should not exceed 3000 words. Buy poetry, but 
no photographs. Report in about ten days. 
Payment is 1c a word and up, depending on 
quality, on acceptance.” 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Rev. J. I. Bergin, S.J., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want well-written stories up to 3000 
words, suitable for family reading. No miracle, 
treasure-trove, or love stories. Want stories with 
a sound moral basis, but no obvious moralizing. 
Also articles of general or Catholic interest up 
to 3000 words. No poetry or photographs. Re- 
Port in one to three weeks. Payment is usually 
Ic a word, on publication.” 

















You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL 
Your manuscripts typed to specifications. One carbon 
free. Minor corrections. 60c per 1,000 words. Inquiries 
answered promptly. Accurate and prompt service. 
BETTY WHITE 
9749 N. MacArthur Court S. Jacksonville, Fila. 








I am temporarily suspending my agency. 
All material is being returned. I expect 
to reopen in three months at which time 
all material on which fees were paid to 
me will be accepted without charge. 


FRANK Q. BRADY 











I'VE MADE 45 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1.00 first 1,000 up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 


thereafter. 
JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermillion Danville, Hlinois 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc, 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 









CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript 
that professional look. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. All inquiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 











THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Has it sold yet? We'll be pleased to read 
manuscripts, fact & fiction for the publish- 
ing market. Inquiries invited. 

CARLSON WADE, Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Daniel A. Poling, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
clean, wholesome stories for family reading, 
about 2800 words. Most of our articles are pre- 
pared on assignment and we have quite a large 
supply on hand. Buy photographs occasionally 
from commercial photographers in this city. 
Overstocked on poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment varies, depending on length and quali- 
ty, on acceptance.” 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Dr. Joy Bayless, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. ‘We want stories of 
modern family relationships, 3500 words or less. 
Also articles on the parent-child and family 
relationships, and anything of interest to parents 
who are trying to bring up their children as 
persons of integrity. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report within a month. Payment is ap- 
proximately 1¥%c a word, on acceptance or 
shortly thereafter.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. Erwin D. Canham, 
Editor. Issued daily except Sundays and _holi- 


days; 5c a copy; $15.00 a year. Newspaper. 
“We want articles and essays for editorial and 
department pages, up to 800 words; up to 1200 
words for Home Forum. Buy photographs and 
verse. Report in two weeks or more. Because 
of the great variety of material, we are unable 
to set an exact space rate, but the minimum is 


$8.00 a column.” 


The Magnificat, 131 Laurel Street, Box 154, 
Manchester, N. H. Sister Mary Arthur, Editor, 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want stories between 1800 and 3000 words. Also 
articles between 1500 and 2000 words: bio. 
graphical, literary, religious, current interest, Use 
poetry of 2 lines or 32 lines, but no photographs, 
Report usually in two weeks. Payment depends 
on material.” 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Archers’ Magazine, 1200 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. J. W. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want articles on all phases of archery as well as 
its related activities concerning the craftsmanship 
and the hobby itself. Best length is 1500 to 
2000 words and articles should be well and ade- 
quately illustrated. Payment is up to Ic a word.” 

Outdoor Guide, Clifton, Texas. Ed Cromer, 
Editor and Publisher. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “At the present time, our 
needs are for photos. We are in the market for 
single photos and photos in a series to be com- 
pleted in each issue on the subjects of travel, 
summer vacation, fishing, fresh and salt water, 
and hunting from rabbits to moose, confined 
to U. S. Also interested in how-to-do-it ma- 
terial on the same subjects. Prefer series photos. 
Black and white glossy prints, not larger than 
8 x 10, are desirable. Sample copy mailed upon 
request. Report usually in about a week; some- 





magazines in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 








In my twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of words 
to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all of the 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised for sometime, but | am now extending my list and will once 
more work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am regularly selling today came to me originally as be- 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 





New York City 
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times three or four weeks. Payment is $5 for 
a single photo and $4 each for photos in a 
series, two Or more, On acceptance.” 


“Little” Magazines 


Fantastic Worlds, 1449 Brockton Avenue, Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. Sam Sackett, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 30c a copy; $1.00 a year. “At the 
present time, we are pretty well supplied in all 
departments, and, being a quarterly, it will 
take us some time to work off our backlog. 
However, we would not like to discourage any 
writer of talent from submitting to us. We are, 
of course, eager to see material from new and 
unpublished writers of real ability. We use 
articles and some essays, fiction, and verse, all 
of which must be of high literary quality and 
fantastic or science-fictional in subject matter. 
Lengths: about 2500 words for stories and arti- 
cles, although material of exceptional quality 
above that limit will be considered. No limit 
on verse. No payment except cash prizes deter- 
mined by reader vote after publication.” 

The Literary Beacon, Adams Island, Allen- 
town, Pa. Stacy Farnsworth, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy. “We consider only ma- 
terial of the highest literary merit. This publi- 
cation is directed to the mature reader. We 
welcome the new writer, but in fairness wish 
to caution him as to the strict standards here. 
Use short stories to 5,000 words and articles and 
features regarding literary trends (contemporary ) 
to 3000 words. Use three poems in each issue. 
Report within two to four weeks. Payment on 
publication.” 

Pep Magazine, 1704 E. 150th Street, Seattle 
55, Wash. Edward Macdonald, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
the following types of articles and stories: (1) 
Self-Help: Simply and clearly written, in ex- 
ample form, of time passers for patients in bed. 
These are best written in how-to-do-it style, and 
may concern any worthwhile hobby, diversion, 
or money-making plan. (2) Inspiration: Uplift- 
ing stories that actually happened, either to 
yourself or to a prominent personality, involving 
the overcoming of a physical handicap. Un- 
known personalities of unusually strong char- 
acter are also acceptable. The slant here is to 
prove that a handicap need not be a disad- 
vantage in the long run. (3) Reaction to Fir- 
land: If you are acquainted with our hospital 
through knowing a patient or by direct interest 
in hospital work, your reactions and opinions are 
welcomed. Articles about other hospitals are 
also welcomed. (4) Science and Medicine: 
New developments in the field of tuberculosis 
or somewhat related fields, told in layman’s lan- 
guage and authentic. Should be informative 
and helpful to tuberculosis patients and their 
families, explaining some phase of research or 
hospital activities throughout the country. (5) 
Humorous articles and stories concerning prac- 
tically anything that is not contrary to regular 
hospital policy. (6) Fiction not exceeding 1500 











WE'RE MERELY 
SUPERHUMAN! 


EXPOSITION PRESS accomplishes minor publishing 
miracles every day in the year. Expert editing, skill- 
ful production, sensational sales, and widespread pub- 
licity are the rule, not the exception. 


EXPOSITION’S record of achievement has brought it 
the acclaim of writers, editors, booksellers, and other 
publishers. EXPOSITION’S proved performance has 
skyrocketed it to the forefront of publishing ranks. 
In the 1951-1952 period, EXPOSITION published 
approximately 400 books and ranked as the sixth- 
largest publisher in the United States. 


MIRACLES DAY BY DAY 


- » EXPOSITION launched ‘Pageant of the Medi- 
terranean’’ ($5.00) by Cook’s Tour Cruise Director 
Sheridan H. Garth on January 19th, 1953, aboard the 
M. V. Oslofjord, flagship of the Norwegian-America 
line, with T.V. and Screen star Wendy Barrie chris- 
tening the book with a bottle of champagne. Among 
the distinguished guests at the launching were: Vin- 
cent Elefante, N. Y. Times Daily Book Page; John 
Connole, N. Y. Times Sunday Book Section; G. Paul 
Butler, N. Y. Mirror; Maury Norton, N. Y. Post; 
Harry Ryan, N. Y. Daily News; G. N. T. Widdring- 
ton, United Nations Publications Division; Clark Kin- 
naird, King Features; William Luce, United Press; 
and representatives of major radio and T.V. networks. 
Rave reviews of ‘‘Pageant of the Mediterranean’’ have 
appeared throughout the country in such leading news- 
papers as Cleveland Plain Dealer, N. ¥. Sunday Mir- 
ror, Christian Science Monitor, etc., etc. As of Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1953, when this copy is being written, 
EXPOSITION has only 400 copies of the first large 
edition of ‘‘Pageant of the Mediterranean’’ left in 
stock and has scheduled an immediate second edition. 

. . EXPOSITION issued a fourth edition of ‘Per- 
sonal Introduction to God’’ ($3.00) by Arthur Corey 
just three months after the initial publication of the 
book. 

. . . EXPOSITION arranged in February alone for 
“The Lawgiver’’ ($4.00) by Rabbi Ju‘ius A. Leibert 
and “Prince of Israel’’ ($3.50) by Elias Gilner, to be 
translated into Hebrew, and for ‘‘Around the World 
Stories’’ ($3.00) by Col. William E. Reese to be 
translated in Japanese. 

. . » EXPOSITION contracted for ‘‘Drop the Hook’’ 
($3.50), a novel of naval adventure by Jim Taylor, to 
be published in a paper-back, reprint edition. 


THE PRESS PRAISES EXPOSITION 


EXPOSITION has been praised by Time Magazine 
and by The Argonaut, famous West Coast weekly. 
Time (June 23, 1952, pp. 102-104) lauded EXPOSI- 
TION’S honesty and know-how. The Argonaut (Janu- 
ary 2, 1953, p. 19) said of EXPOSITION President, 
Edward Uhlan, “. . . he has made available to the 
unknown writer who has faith in his own work the 
opportunity for publication at a nominal fee with a 
good chance for full recovery of the investment.” 


If you have a manuscript you would like to 
have published, send for our free 32-page 
brochure “We Can Publish Your Book” to: 


Dept. 301 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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words of practically any type is welcomed. 
Lengths of manuscripts should not exceed 2000 
words. Sample copy may be obtained from the 
editor. Report usually in three weeks. No pay- 
ment.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Black Mask, 205 E, 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., is no longer being published. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., is no longer being pub- 
lished. 

Detective Tales, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Morton Klass, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
short-short stories of 2500 to 3500 words, short 
stories not exceeding 5000 words, and novelettes 
of 7500 to 13,500 words. Crime stories with em- 
phasis on characterization—no whodunits, as a 
rule, and no tough, first person, private eye 
stories if we can help it. Also use short tidbits 
of odd police happenings; anything relating to 
police work, such as new scientific apparatus; 
material up to 1000 words on short true cases. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is on acceptance.” 

Detective World, 19 W. 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. John Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
fact detective cases, 3500 to 4000 words. Must 
be current cases, with emphasis on detective 
work, Strong off-trail exposé type pieces con- 
sidered. Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in a week. Payment is $150 
for stories, on acceptance; $5 for each picture 
used, on publication.” 

Dime Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. James Cook, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
short-short stories of 2500 to 3500 words, short 
stories not exceeding 5000 words, and novelettes 
of 7500 to 13,500 words. Crime stories with 
emphasis on characterization. Do not care for 
the whodunit type, nor are we particularly fond 
of the tough private eye, first person thing, al- 
though we’ve used them. Like woman interest, 
also. Use short tidbits of odd police happenings; 
anything relating to police work, such as new 
scientific apparatus; material up to 1000 words 
on short true cases. No photographs or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Ellery 
Queen, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We want quality fiction of crime, 
mystery, detection, suspense, from short-shorts to 
about 12,000 words, though occasionally that 
length has been exceeded. Use both reprint and 
original material, and there are no slants looked 
for, nor are there any tabus but those of good 
taste. Quality and originality are the two most 
important ingredients wanted. No articles, pho- 
tographs, or poetry. Report within two weeks. 
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Payment, on acceptance, is $200 and up for 
originals and $100 and up for reprints; less, in 
both cases, for short-shorts.” 

IF—Worlds of Science Fiction, Quinn Pub- 
lishing Co., Kingston, N. Y. James L. Quinn, 
Editor; Larry T. Shaw, Associate Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 for 12 issues. “We 
want science fiction in any length up to about 
20,000 words. Stories should be well-written and 
soundly plotted; science should be accurate 
though not necessarily obtrusive. Entertainment 
value is always the first consideration, and read- 
ability is all-important. No pure fantasy, how- 
ever, and definitely no weird-horror. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Report within two 
weeks. Payment is 2c a word minimum.” (Note: 
Beginning with the November issue, out early in 
September, JF will be monthly, and Larry T. 
Shaw will be listed as Editor. All manuscripts 
should be addressed to Shaw from now on). 

Master Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. R. F. Buse, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
accurate stories of true-crimes, preferably mur- 
der, with photos of principals, etc. Stories, 
which may be based on both current and old 
cases, must be written in short-story form with 
strong motivation, detective work, suspense. Use 
shorts of approximately 1000 words and short 
stories from 3000 to 5000 words. Photographs 
are a must. No fiction or poetry. Report in a 
week. Payment is approximately $150.00.” 

New Detective Magazine, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ejler Jakobsson, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want strongly motivated crime-action stories 
with good human interest situation basis. Pri- 
marily masculine slant, though an_ occasional 
woman’s viewpoint is okay. Legitimate girl in- 
terest; gal must work into the plot, not be 
dragged in purely for color. No armchair de- 
tectives. Use shorts up to 5000 words and 
novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words. Also 
use true crime fact fillers up to 3000 words; 
completed cases with unusual human interest 
or penological slant. No poetry. Try to report 
in two weeks, Payment is 1c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 
12 issues. “We want fast-action, detective-crime 
stories from 1000 to 6000 words. The featured 
novel in each issue is written by assignment and 
arrangement. Usually no articles are used. Some 
short fillers and one-page fact stories occasionally. 
No photographs or poetry. Report in about 
two weeks, Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Everett H. Ortner, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“We want detective stories with mature plots 
and strong characterization, up to 20,000 words. 
Also fact articles from 400 to 1000 words and 
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Sp Ain SLUT ti At AIT TTL OTN aac eC OREALIE NE BEANS 


TO H--- With System! 
If You Want To Be A Writer--- 


DON’T get lost in a forest of notebooks, filing cabinets, news- 


paper clippings, encyclopedias, etc. Throw out this “dead- 
wood” and give your CREATIVE IMAGINATION a chance 


to work — for 


“Every writer’s stuff comes out of his life and his experiences, 


and if he has had lots of both, and has a phenomenal memory, 


he may be able io spin yarns forever without keeping a note. 


3? 


That’s Walt Sheldon, writing for the Dicest. Maybe he was 
thinking about MAX KESLER— World Traveller, tireless 
writer, man with a complex. (Oct. 1950, WriTER’s DicEst) 








MAX KESLER 


Former Director—Academy of C.W. 
Former Lecturer— 
Pencraft Writers Col. 

15 years Successful writer 

6,000,000 Published words 

Author: There Are No Yesterdays 
There Are No Tomorrows 
You’ve Got to Live With 
the Bum (Oct. 50 W.D.) 
And Then Came Winter 
(Now in second draft) 


Yes, he must have been speaking of me—because during 15 years of successful free lance 
writing I have proved that one need not keep notes or be burdened with stupid, unnec- 
essary crutches! And 6,000,000 published words—here and abroad—speak authoratively 


for me! 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME! 


POUR YOUR EXPERIENCES OUT ON 


PAPER — AND EDITORS WILL BUY THEM AND READERS LOVE THEM! 


Remember,—a story is basically a portrayal of Man’s emotional reactions in terms of 
his desires. System can’t help you there! 

LEARN TO WRITE BY WRITING—about the type 
of people you know and understand—and about places 


where you have been and can describe realistically. 
Stop and think—YOUR life is full of experiences. USE 


THEM! 


Let a Black Sheep with battle-scarred horns and the 
extensive knowledge and “know how” of the veteran 
teach you how to write his way—from the subconscious! 


Learn to draw your “ideas” from “thin air” instead of 


“tearing your hair.” 


MAKE writing a pleasure—instead of a chore. 





SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA WRITERS: 


Class instruction in the tech- 
nique of fiction writing will be 
offered in a 12 weeks course 
beginning March 28. Deadline 
for enrollment April 3. Per- 
sonal instruction by Appoint- 
ment Only— 





Call Berkeley 7-5854 W 








I offer the following services: 

i. A 20 lesson Beginner's 
Course 

2. A 44 week Course (includ- 
ing free Mss. criticism de- 
signed to make YOU a com- 
petent professional 

3. Manuscript analysis, criti- 
cism, revision, collaboration. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 








A FEW TECHNIQUES 


. Characterization—colorful, inter- 
. Dialogue—how to achieve ‘‘nat- 
. Plotting—simplified in a concise 


- Conflict—the "'guts"’ of a story 
. Climax—The ‘"black moment*'— 


. The Scene—in 5 simple parts 
. Background—color, locale, his- 


. Narration—Descriptive, active, 
- Narrative Hook—A sale or a re- 
. How to hold a scene—how to 


. Secondary characters—their 


YOU WILL LEARN 


esting, dynamic characters 
ural"* dialogue 


manner 
the pay off 


tory, etc. 
passive 
ject 

speed it up 


importance. 








MAX KESLER---Literary Consultant 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


2746 COLLEGE AVENUE 
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fillers up to 200 words. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Texas Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Ben Martin, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
short stories from 1000 to 6000 words, novelettes 
to 15,000 words, and novels to 35,000 words. 
Most, but not all, material should concern 
Texas or Texans, at any period of the state’s 
history. Stories not concerning Texans or Texas 
should have a Western background. We prefer 
stories with a strong, clear, easy-to-follow story 
line, which rises sharply through a series of 
ascending climaxes. Love interest may or may 
not be present, but should be subordinated to 
strong physical action and conflict. Strongly- 
etched, believable characters speaking in sharp 
dialogue (not broad dialect) always appeal to 
us. Also use shorts and fillers on Texas themes. 
Usually prefer factual material for our fillers, 
and from 100 to 600 words is a good length. 
Buy occasional verse on Texas themes; down 
to earth stuff. No photographs. Report in ten 
days. Payment is 1c a word and up.” 

Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Alexander Samalman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 for 12 
issues. ‘We want short stories from 1000 to 
6000 words and novelettes from 8000 to 16,000 
words. Regulation detective fiction, fast-moving, 
mature and interesting. Do not usually use 
articles, except occasional fillers or one-page fact 
pieces. No photographs or poetry. Report in 
two or three weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Triple Detective, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Everett H. Ortner, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
cut-down versions of forthcoming detec*’ve novels, 
plus reprints, plus a minimum of one 15,000- 
25,000 word story per issue. Also shorts of 2000 
to 4000 words. Fillers up to 300 words and fact 
pieces from 400 to 1000 words also used. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in two or three 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

True Crime Detective, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Anthony Boucher and 
J. Francis McComas, Editors. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.40 a year. “We want fact-crime 
articles of high literary quality (either specific 
cases or general essays). We want a stress on 
the psychological nature of the criminal and the 
sociological implications of the crime rather 
than on police detection. Advisable to study 
the magazine first, since its slant is so different 
from other fact-crime markets. We're well 
stocked with ‘classic’ and period cases—need 
interesting new hot-off-the-headlines material. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report usually 
within a week. Payment is 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 

True Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. R. F. Buse, Editor. Issued monthly; 
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25c¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want accurate, 
timely stories of true-crimes, preferably murder, 
with photos of principals, etc. Stories must be 
written in short-story form with strong motiva- 
tion, detective work, suspense. Published upon 
indictment and/or written confession. Use shorts 
of approximately 1000 words and short stories 
of 3000 to 5000 words. Photographs are a must, 
No fiction or poetry. Report in a week. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word and $5 each for photos, on 
acceptance.” 

Two Complete Detective Books, 1658 Summer 
Street, Stamford, Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor, 
Issued quarterly; 35c a copy. “We use book- 
length mystery novels, originals or reprints, pre- 
ferably around 50,000 words. Report in four 
weeks. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. Arthur Pell, Editor. 
“We publish good fiction and non-fiction over 
60,000 words. Send synopsis and biographical 
sketch before submitting manuscript. Ask for free 
catalog. Report in two to four weeks. Payment 
is on royalty basis.” 

The Reilly & Lee Company, 325 W. Huron 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. Madeleine Kilpatrick, 
Editor. “We publish juvenile books; photo- 
graphic books suitable for use as supplementary 
readers welcomed. Want juvenile fiction of not 
less than 40,000 words. Write before making 
submissions. No adult fiction. Buy photographs. 
Report in approximately three weeks. Payment 
is on royalty basis.” 

Coley Taylor, Publisher, 145 E. 63rd Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. Coley Taylor, Editor. “We 
publish general non-fiction and very high grade 
fiction. No unsolicited material; query before 
submitting. Report in a month. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 

The University Publishing Co., 1126 Que 
Street, Lincoln 1, Nebr. Magdelene C. Radke, 
Editor. “We publish classroom textbooks. Any 
subject, any age group, any length. Writers who 
have teaching experience will know how to 
adjust various subject materials to the time al- 
lowed in the curriculum. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is on royalty basis.” 


Pocket Book Publishers 


Popular Library, Inc., 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Charles N. Heckelmann, 
Editor. “We are concentrating on reprints but 
we do consider original manuscripts and if we 
like them we will use every effort to try to find 
hard-cover publication for them before our re- 
print publication. As far as actual needs are con- 
cerned, we could use straight novels, westerns, 
and an occasional mystery, but the emphasis is 
on good writing, solid plotting and characteriza- 
tion, and a real story. We are interested only in 
stories of depth and literary merit.” 
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Syndicates 


Community Press Service, McClure Building, 
Frankfort, Ky. W. Scott Boyd, Associate Editor. 
“Recently purchased WNU features. Now in the 
market for short-short stories up to 750 words. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a word.” 


Trade Journals 


Crescendo, Suite 603, 150 W. 46th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. M. J. Hill, Editor. Issued 
4 times during the school year; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “This is an educational music magazine 
devoted to teachers and supervisors, band, or- 
chestra and chorus leaders in public, private and 
parochial schools; college band directors, teach- 
ers colleges and members of bands, orchestras 
and vocal groups. All articles deal with the how- 
to-do or how-it-was-done angle in public school 
or college music education. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Payment is lc a word.” 

The Independent Monthly, 1437 S. Boulder, 
P. O. Box 1019, Tulsa, Okla. Frank B. Taylor, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. “Magazine is published by and for mem- 
bers of the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America and any others interested in the wel- 
fare of the independent domestic industry. We 
want field operating, economic, development, 
exploration articles and features relating to in- 
dependent domestic petroleum industry. Length 
preferred, around 2000 words. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in one week to 
ten days. Payment is Ic to 2c a word or by 
agreement, on acceptance.” 

Printing Monthly, Box 11 Lincoln Park, De- 
troit 25, Mich. D. Dale Hughes, Editor. Issued 
monthly; free-controlled circulation. “We want 
articles on printing, lithographing, typesetting, 
engraving, book-binding and other appropriate 
graphic arts material. Editorial policy favors 
fundamental articles rather than complicated 
technical discourses. Articles may range from 
400 to 1000 words, longer in unusual cases. 
Buy photographs, appropriate cartoons, and oc- 
casionally poetry. No fiction. Report in one 
week. Payment is Ic to 2c a word, depending 
on the article, on publication.” 





Market Complaints 


(Any legitimate complaint, such as non-payment, ex- 
ceptionally slow reports, material unreturned, refusal to 
answer queries, etc. ch check mark means one complaint. ) 
Space Science Fiction Eye: People and 

and Science Fiction Pictures V 

Adventures V V V Plays & PlayersV 
Authentic DetectiveV Practical Knowledge 
The Children’s FriendV — MonthlyV 
Crestwick, Inc. V Wood ProductsV 


Market Compliments 


American Junior Little, Brown & 
Red Cross News Company 
ectricity on the Farm Man’s Life 

le Press 





FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white poow. 1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.5 


MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. Carbon free, 
50c per thousand words. 


JOAN TETZLAFF 
920 Jefferson St. 
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MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY 


q A dramatic voice reads your novel, short story, poetry, 

J essay, etc., in a microphone; forever sealing your Lit 

> erary Masterpiece on a records. Your vers pt 
will become permanent treasure on 10” ALUM! 

) BASE UNBREAKABLE o ‘ORDS. $2.50 up os 1, ‘000 





words; $1.7 very 1,000 thereafter. We pay return 
postage and beaut Ene 4 delivery. ce f 
3315, 78 R.P.M Send cash or 


MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY 
P.O. Box 1197 Oakland, Calif. , 


_sooraoreoereoermreoerwerewoeoewereweweweweweweweweww™ 
Or BBB ALA AL ALLA AL ALA Ae?” 


CANADIAN TYPIST 


Manuscripts accurately typed on good grade bond 
paper. Minor corrections made. Carbon copy, extra 
first and last sheets. 1000 words—50c. 


MRS. EVELYN DOWDLE 


Marwayne, Alta. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


speeds: 























Now I'm teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of "'My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction" 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















By Leo Shull 


“ARE RISING Costs of production ruining the 
theatre?” This question was posed to the 
American theatre by an organization called 
The American National Theatre and Aca- 
demy (it is neither national, a theatre, nor 
an academy). 

For a month the newspapers announced 
that a symposium by well-known producers, 
critics and directors would be held on this 
subject in a theatre seating about 900. It 
was held in the afternoon, when only loafers 
have time to attend lectures, the theatre 
had about 50 people in it, the speakers were 
all in a hurry and said so, or weren’t pre- 
pared and said so. We took some notes, 
however, and we'd like to decode them 
here. 

First, we'll present our own answer to 
the question so that you won’t get the 
notion that this is an impartial report. 
This report is heavily biased. We think 
rising costs are ruining the theatre, shrink- 
ing audiences, aborting playwrights, and 
debasing actors. 

If you can see a TV show free, hear a 
radio broadcast free, or see a movie for half 
a dollar to a dollar, you are not going to 
pay $14 to see a show unless you’re cele- 
brating an anniversary or something of the 
sort. For instance, a friend of ours asked us 
if we would get him seats for The King 
and I, a show that’s in its second year. 

He couldn’t buy the seats himself at the 
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box office because twice he’d gone there 
and they didn’t have any. (Actually, they'd 
sent them over to ticket brokers because 
why bother selling two tickets at a time and 
talking to a gang of customers when a few 
ticket brokers will buy out the whole house 
and resell at a profit.) He couldn’t phone 
and ask the theatre to reserve tickets because 
they won’t do that—too much trouble. 

So he called us. We called the ticket 
broker, reserved two seats worth $7 each, 
sent a messenger over to get them, put them 
in a special-delivery envelope and mailed 
them to our friend. The agency charged 
$16.80 for the two seats, the messenger cost 
$1 and stamps, etc. made the whole deal 
cost close to $20. 

Now, why should a show cost $10 per 
ticket or even $5 per ticket? (Ten years ago 
the average orchestra seat was $3.60. 
Twenty years ago it was $2.50.) Why? 
Because, for example, theatre owners get 
$10,000 a week rent for a musical when the 
same house, built 50 years ago, got $1,000 
a week rent as recently as 20 years ago. 
Other rents haven’t gone up that much in 
New York! 

Yes, production costs have gone up but 
they don’t, have to influence the price of the 
ticket. The Children’s Hour cost $6,000 to 
produce in 1935 and it cost $40,000 to do 
again in 1952. But 20 years ago a show ran 
only a few months and the costs had to be 
prorated within that period, whereas today 
shows that are hits run several years and 
can prorate on this longer time. 

Let us report, however, what the speak- 
ers told the empty house that afternoon: 

Kermit Bloomgarden, an eminent pro- 
ducer who has done such shows as Death of 
a Salesman, The Crucible, Children’s Hour, 
said high costs will have to be brought 
down and all elements of the theatre will 
have to cooperate or the theatre will con- 
tinue to shrink. “The Dramatists Guild has 
already taken a step in this direction by 
lowering royalty percentages, but the other 
participants in putting on a show will have 
to sit around the table and thrash out a 
solution too.” 

Naturally, Bloomgarden couldn’t criti- 
cize the unions directly because he is a 
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staunch union man and he couldn’t criticize 
his landlord because he has one show run- 
ning and another due to open and he has 
already gotten the best deal he can get from 
his landlord. 

But he cited The Children’s Hour, which 
could make a profit when it grossed $5,500 
a week a couple of decades ago, but now 
has to gross $14,000 a week before it can 
break even. If costs are not brought down, 
Bloomgarden reported, there will be fewer 
and fewer productions and fewer young 
producers will come into the theatre with 
their fresh ideas because it is becoming im- 
possible to find financial resources for 
shows. “If we cannot return the money 
to investors faster than we do now, they will 
refuse to come into the theatre,” he con- 
cluded. 

Leonard Sillman, another producer who 
has been at it for 20 years and who now has 
New Faces running, said there are too few 
producers in the theatre today who know 
their business, know how to assembie shows, 
cut costs down expertly. “There are now 
60 shows running in London and only 20 
in N. Y., although England is one third our 









IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 





size and impoverished.” (That’s because 
English ticket prices are below a dollar, 
we say.) 

Sillman reported that the first New Faces 
cost $15,000 to produce, had 23 in the cast 
and 22 musicians, and he had $3,000 left in 
the bank when the show opened, whereas 
his 1952 production cost $103,000, has a 
smaller cast and two pianos for music. He 
blamed the stagehands for imposing tyran- 
nical conditions: the cast has 17 actors but 
the stagehands demanded that he employ 
33 men when he needs less than half that 
number. (Since all the other theatrical 
unions are at odds with the stagehands, 
this is nothing new.) 

Then came William Hawkins, the drama 
critic for the New York World-Telegram. 
He said the theatre needs more modest 
shows at smaller production costs instead of 
extravaganzas. He was amazed when he 
was in London two years ago to find that 
he could buy a ticket to even the most 
famous theatre (Old Vic) for as little as 
14 cents a seat and that all the shows had 
good seats available for less than a dollar. 











using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assistance 
from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts to 
succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time and 
effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 


penny! 

i your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 


A Training Program 

Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the 
formal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daiby work as 
outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your i ination and enthusiasm. You will 
discover untapped sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most imporiant 
to you — your manuscript will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,” says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
Teo make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


GEORGE KELTON 
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tary-treasurer for the managers’ and press 
agents’ union, who said that high costs are 
not responsible for the decline of the theatre 
and cited quite a few statistics. 

He said that shows in 1905 could cost a 
lot of money, that in 1905 the musical 
comedy Babes in the Wood cost $105,000 
and the drama Her Great Match cost 
$18,000. Forty-five years later, South 
Pacific cost $160,000 and Mrs. McThing 
cost $27,000. Therefore, Milton concluded, 
it is possible to shrewdly produce a show 
today for not much more than in 1905. 

We regard this as nonsense. Out of 70 
shows produced last year, every dramatic 
show except Mrs. McThing, which Milton 
helped work on and got union concessions 
for, cost above $40,000 and usually $60,000; 
every musical averaged $200,000. 

Milton acknowledged that the theatre 
now has competition which the stage didn’t 
have 40 years ago and this, he thinks, is 


what has shrunk the audiences. 
* * * 


Then came Milton Weintraub, the secre- 


Robert Lenn and Bill Whiting will run 
an off-Broadway theatre this summer and 
are looking for scripts. Address: 1174 Sixth 
Avenue, N. Y. 

Irving Strouse is organizing a chain of 
arena theatres (audience sits around the 
play, which is performed in the center 
of an arena). He opened one in Balti- 
more which had great success, playing to 
S.R.O. He hopes to assemble dozens of 
these theatres in the next couple of years. 
His office is at 236 West 55th Street, N. Y. 

There is a Mobile Theatre organization 
run by Brett Warren, 136 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. He takes a group of four to eight 
actors in a car, with another car packed 
with scenery, and tours them to union meet- 
ings, ladies’ clubs, etc., doing short shows 
after or before the meetings. He wants short 
playlets with a social or civic message. 

Malcolm Pearson and his wife Jean are 
a very considerate producing team. Since 
they do big-time shows, your script had 
better be professional before you send it, 
or they won’t read another one by you. 
Address: 58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 





ARE YOU HAUNTED 





By That Story Skeleton? 





Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author 10 Books; spe- 
cialty Science fiction. T.V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who’s Who in America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Full details 
available on these quality writers and oth- 
ers who work for me by special assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


Let a Ghost-Writer Bring It to Life 





Established in Hollywood Since 1939 
SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D 





What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction and non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mms. 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. Also, valuable sales assistance. 
WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 





Hollywood 28, California 
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Prairie Markets 
(Continued from page 31) 


explain merchandizing, selling and adver- 
tising techniques particular retail lumber 
dealers have used successfully in an area 
covering Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska and Texas. Charles W. 
Hestwood, editor, says that his publication 
is mostly staff-written and his market very 
limited. It’s best to query here. Space rates. 

The American Hatchery News, 15 West 
10th Street, Kansas City, Mo., has no set 
rate for accepted mss. D. M. Turnbull, 
editor, will look at articles not over 2,000 
words. Photos pay $5. All material must 
deal with hatchery management but the 
market here is very limited. 

There are two prestige journals in the 
Kansas market that don’t pay off in cash. 
The Kansas Magazine is published an- 
nually by the Kansas Magazine Publishing 
Association, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. The number for the follow- 
ing year appears about November 1. The 
Kansas Magazine is interested in the work 
of writers whose background or whose field 
is the Middle West. Editor Robert Conover 
says, “We like to discover, encourage and 
publish the work of writers who, we hope, 
will keep on writing. In the 1953 number, 
more than a third of the contributors ap- 
pear for the first time.” Preference is given 
to the manuscripts of Kansans and Middle- 
Westerners. Original poems are used in the 
magazine proper and previously published 
verse may be accepted for the anthology 
section. Short stories are wanted up to 
3,500 words, or longer if of exceptional 
quality. Articles run from 1,000 to 3,500 
words. Essays and sketches are encouraged. 
Several comp copies go to each contributor. 

A few miles further east, the University 
of Kansas City Review, a quarterly, pro- 
vides a medium for high-grade critical and 
imaginative writing. Subject matter: short 
stories, essays, poems and sketches. The 
KCU president, Clarence R. Decker, is 
editor. Address your material to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Review, 5100 Rock- 
hill Road, Kansas City, Mo.; you'll get 
sample copies when your piece appears. 





OVER $3,000,000 


IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$20,000 from General Mills 
$10,000 from Sealtest 
$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$5,000 from Armour 

$5,000 from Ticonderoga 
Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 
12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 


Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





































Practical Playwriting 
gives training for stage, radio and tele- 
vision scripts. Free details. 
MARJORIE FREER ¢ BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced authors’ typist. Promptly, neatly, ac- 
pelt my on bond. Free carbon, extra first and last 
page, minor corrections, if desired. Mailed flat. All 
work proofread. 65c per thousand words, plus postage. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 
























Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, 
Plays, and Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 

Typing service. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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“You’RE ONLY AS good as your last draw- 
ing,” Hank Ketcham said in a recent lecture 
at the Cartoonists & Illustrators School. 
“Between okays you’re just as unemployed 
as anybody else without a job.” 

Ketcham, whose “Dennis the Menace” 
appears in over 100 papers and whose book 
of Dennis cartoons sold a fabulous 100,000 
copies in six weeks, was a free lance gag 
cartoonist until three years ago. “I started 
as an ‘Inbetweener’ at Walt Disney’s,” 
Hank told the students, “and worked for 
several years as an animator, I never 
dreamed then, as a kid of 18, that some 
day a creation of mine would be made into 
a cartoon movie short. Last week, Dennis 
was signed by UPA Studios for a series of 
movie shorts to be released late next fall.” 
Hank, still in his early thirties, is as en- 
thusiastic about cartooning now as he was 
15 years ago when he started. 

“When beginners ask what kind of pen 
and paper I use and I tell them Gillott 
No. 170 and Strathmore two-ply, they 
think they’ve got the secret of success. But 
the beginner who wants to know what gim- 
mick in my cartoons makes the sale is the 
guy who is on the way to becoming a pro- 
fessional. 

“What makes cartoons sell? What did 
the editor actually buy when he okayed 
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your work? Was it the gag? Was it the 
drawing? Or did you hit the perfect combi- 
nation of a good gag and a good drawing? 
Your last okay is your stock in trade. What 
made it sell should govern every stroke you 
put on p:per in making up your next 
batch. Analyze your okays and learn from 
them. Make duplicates and file them away. 
Refer to them over and over for switches 
and variations. 

“In looking over current issues of the 
Post, Collier’s and This Week, you'll find 
one characteristic evident in nearly all the 
cartoons, and that is action. No matter how 
clever the gag or how beautiful the draw- 
ing, without some action a cartoon can be 
a bore. The very essence of laughter is 
action. And anticipation of laughter is in 
every reader’s mind when he sits down to 
look at cartoons. 

“The problem of getting action into car- 
toons gives beginners their worst drawing 
pains. I learned a trick I call ‘off-balance’ 
action which I use in almost every Dennis 
drawing. Here’s how it works. 

“Forget the rule we were all taught in 
school of placing the foot in a direct line 
with the base of the neck. I show action 
by drawing Dennis’ feet in mid-air, but 
with one foot thrust forward. The next 
logical position is to land it on the ground. 
The idea is to let the reader anticipate the 
next logical position, rather than the one 
you are then drawing. If, for instance, you 
want to show your character throwing a 
ball, you can put the action over better by 
jerking the arm back as far as possible, with 
the forward movement anticipated by the 
reader, than by completing the action, 
straightening the arm out and showing the 
ball thrown just ahead of it. 

“Some cartoonists know this trick instinc- 
tively, others never find it out. But try it 
for yourself and you'll see how ‘off-balance’ 
action makes for the fastest kind of move- 
ment you can draw. 

“While my training as an animator 
helped me a lot in the beginning, I learned 
even more by copying action shots in photo- 
graphs and then making caricatures of the 
pictures, This practice loosens up your 
drawing and adds spontaneity. 

“Cartoonists ask me how long it took 
to sell ‘Dennis the Menace’ and marvel 
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years of hard work behind Dennis before I 


was capable of producing him. I’ve had 
several features turned down that I’ve 
peddled around. I’m glad they were re- 
jected because I might not have gone on to 
Dennis. If you look into the backgrounds 


of syndicated artists, you'll find that, in al- 
most every case, years have gone into prep- 
aration for their careers. 

“Even Mort Walker, still in his twenties, 
whose comic strip ‘Beetle Bailey’ sells every- 
where, started as a cartoonist when he was 
11 years old. He drew for the school paper, 
spent most of his spare time copying the 
funnies, and never wanted to be anything 
but a cartoonist. Clyde Lamb, who draws 
the pantomime strip ‘Herman,’ had nine 
years of top sales before he made the syndi- 
cates. Don Tobin, just syndicated by King 
Features with a gag panel “The Little 
Woman,’ was a gag cartoonist in the maga- 
zines for almost 10 years. Nobody walks in 
and sells a feature just like that. That fea- 
ture represents the artist’s total life work up 
to the point when he is finally syndicated.” 


Something New for Cartoonists 

The Cartoonist is an eight-page magazine 
put out by the National Cartoonist Society, 
available for the first time to those in the 
trade at $1 a copy. Published quarterly, it 
consists of two or three articles by top comic 
strip artists, how they got started, etc., ac- 
companied by sketches of the characters 
they draw. There are many photographs of 
famous cartoonists—at work, at play, in 
their studios and at home. Address subscrip- 
tion checks to Mort Walker, 49 Northridge 
Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. He’s the So- 
ciety’s hard-working, unpaid editor. 


Late Cartoon News 

Macfadden Pub. Co., 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Quite a few changes 
here in the past month. Both Adie Suehs- 
dorf and Harrison Forman have left. Al 
Islan is the new managing editor of Saga, 
George O'Neill of Climax, and Ed Fitz- 
gerald will continue in charge of the new 
book Impact. Fitzgerald, editorial director 
of the Men’s Group, says, “I have ap- 


when I tell them it sold the first time out. 
They should realize that there were 15 





LET ME HELP YOU 


Give your script more sparkle! 


Criticism $1 per M; Rewriting $1.25 per M. Free 
yh a Prompt, careful a.tention your story 
deserves ast typing service: 60c per M 


ROBERT A, WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 








_— COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


as boobies, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
Crit RITING » contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on how to write stories for the comic books 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and age 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for sf.ov. 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry Ic per line. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 








CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS 


NOT $10.00, NOT $11.00, JUST $4.00 A YEARI 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
industry. Send for free copy today. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








SONG WRITERS 


An guinention ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 

RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, lil. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, accurate, prompt. One carbon; 50c per 
thousand words. Any length assignment. 


LESLIE KRIST 


Box 115 Bloomington, Ill. 








2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
V toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase hoead sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 


Jv 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 
convert them into effective sales producing gags and 
GROUIONE Soc oc cave ceecectececdssnccusesietesrees 32.00 


How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated......... $2.00 


Send check or Money Order to: 
CARTOON CONSULTANTS 


Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


170 Broadway 











































pointed Hugh Layne as Story Editor of the 
Men’s Group. Mr. Layne will also be in 
charge of cartoons. Please address all future 
batches to him for Saga, Climax and 
Impact.” Sport Magazine continues with 
George Newcomb; send sport gags to him. 
True Detective and Master Detective are 
still edited by Rene Buse, who buys the 
cartoons. Price for cartoons at Macfadden is 
$25 flat on all the magazines. 

Fawcett, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Changes here, too, with Bob Curran 
now in charge of buying cartoons for Cava- 
lier. Curran, who also edits sports articles 
for the magazine, has definite ideas on what 
he wants to see: “Male slant gags only, 
sports, adventure, girly gags (not too many 
of these), and other subjects of interest to 
men.” Curran looks in person on the second 
and fourth Wednesdays of the month. From 
$30 to $50, on acceptance. 


Adam, same address. Joe Corona is tem- 
porarily overstocked on cartoons. Male 
slant when he buys again, in about a 
month. Same price here, too. 


CARTOON BUGS! 


The Official Magazine of the National Cartoonists So- 

ciety is now available to you! Each issue contains: 

®@ Photos of the big shots at play. 

@ Articles of interest and info by those who know. 

® Special cartoons drawn for pure fun by the profes- 
sionals. 

Yearly subscription $1.00 — — Published quarterly 


Send buck to: 


MORT WALKER 
49 Northridge Rd. Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Note: This is a non-profit magazine published by and for 
the Nat. Cart. Soc., the world-wide organization for pro- 
fessional cartoonists. Subscripticn price covers cost of 
printing and mailing. 

Presidents: Rube Goldberg, Milton Caniff, Alex Ray- 
mond, Russell Patterson. 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, prompt. One carbon, extra first and last 
pages, minor corrections, mailed flat. 50c per 
1000 words, plus postage. 


MARY M. SMITH 


14 Ft. Williams Dr. Alexandria, Va. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your a, or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for YO My clients 
— selling. I edit. correct, polish, oe where neces- 

esent your material in its very best shape 
j seeded pubtication, Returned to you typewritten all ready 
for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 
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True Police Cases, same address. Hamil- 
ton Peck, the new editor, has decided to 
discontinue cartoons in favor of photo- 
graphs. He wants no more batches, but will 
use up his current stockpile. 

True, also Fawcett. Ed Fleming, who 
looks on the second and fourth Wednes- 
days of the month, says, “I’d like to see 
more cartoons showing pretty girls and 
more gags lampooning the women. We are 
having a hard time getting good male- 
siant gags to fill the book. With the price 
from $50 to $100, it should be worth car- 
toonists’ time to slant for our magazine.” 

Cars, also Fawcett, has a new editor, 
Larry Cunningham. The magazine has 
gone over so well that it will soon go 
monthly. Cunningham, who says that the 
price of $15 for cartoons may be upped, 
wants gags on all types of autos. No gags 
on women drivers, though. 

There is a new editor at Auto Age (Mar- 
tin Goodman), 270 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Joseph Wherry replaces Larry 
Shaw as cartoon editor here. Payment is 
from $10 to $15, on acceptance, for all 
kinds of auto gags. Through the mail. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. The need here is for six to 10-panel 
spreads with payment from $125 to $150, on 
acceptance. Single-panel cartoons bring 
from $50 to $85. Address Ralph Stein. 

John Publishing Co., 9426 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, California. 
George Crenshaw has just opened a West 
Coast office for the St. John Publishing 
Company. He will be buying stories and 
art work, starting immediately, for about 
10 comic books. Interested artists and 
writers in the Beverly Hills district may call 
Crenshaw at Crestwood 4—1074. 

Action (Volitant), 105 E. 35th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Clair Huffaker, the new 
editor, says that while no cartoons are 
wanted at present, humorous anecdotes, 
featuring action, from four to 25 lines, are 
being bought at from $10 to $15, on accept- 
ance. 

At the same address, W. W. Scott buys 
about 40 gags a month for Volitant’s other 
books. “Not particularly girly slant,” says 
Scott, “but funny gags are what we’re look- 
ing for.” $10, on acceptance. 
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Science-Fiction Plus, 25 West Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. A new science-fiction 
slick, standard size, from Hugo Gernsback 
Enterprises. Sam Moskowitz, managing 
editor, wants to see cartoons on robots, men 
from Mars, and other science-fiction stand- 
bys. Although rates have not been officially 
set, $15 and up, the price paid by the 
company’s Radio Electronics, will be paid 
here. Radio Electronics uses gags on TV, 
radio, sound recording and related subjects. 
Through the mail for both. 

Apartment Life Magazine, 319 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. This is a sophisti- 
cated monthly distributed in and within 
90 miles of New York City. Cartoons are 
wanted with apartment life background, at 
$10, by editor Myron L. Hurwitz. Hurwitz 
will also consider spots, black and white, of 
the New Yorker type; no price has been set 
for these. Though no one and two-line 
fillers or humorous poems have been 
bought, the magazine will consider some 
for future issues. Through the mail only. 

Magna Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Editor Red Kirby says 
to hold off batches for the next month. 

Crestwood Publishing Co., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. Sam Bierman is 
buying actively for four books. Two army 
books want service gags and pay $10 on 
acceptance; the other two like TV, movies, 
theatre, nightclub background gags, a few 
girly gags, mostly general, at $7.50. Bier- 
man will use the inked roughs wherever 
possible and buy as many roughs as he can 
from each cartoonist. Get stuff in now be- 
cause after April 1 he will cut out buying 
for several months. 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by- M4 procedure from one whose work 


is appearing curre 


tly in juvenile publications. 
tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 


Me hn Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


Laceyville, Pennsylvania 


P. O. Box 104 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. 


Apt. 210 
Tel.; Li 7027 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS 


Walt Wetterberg, Hal Anderson, Les Colin, Glenn R. 
Henri Arnold, Scott Taber, Carl Kohler, Jack 
Bonestell, Ray Dabbs, Irv Hagglund, Jay Work, Walt 
Bill Riley, Lloyd Baker, Mel 
Allan K. Jensen, Morley Burteen, 
Nate Collier and Lew (who else?) Card. This is not a 
correspondence course, book or folio. It’s a collection of 
facsimile reproductions, actual size, 
by each of these guys. On the back of each artist’s rough 


Bernhardt, 


Munson, J. L. Williams, 
Millar, Dick Smolinski, 


is a full-page letter telling you, in his own words and in 
his own way, his tricks, tips and working methods. Comes 
loose, mailed flat. so you may study it and then pin it up 
around your studio for future reference and inspiration. 
It’s worth at least $100.00, but you may have it for only 
$1 postpaid. C.O.D. orders accepted Git with it, Bub! 


CARTOONISTS’ MARKET LETTER 


513 College Circle, La Habra, California 


(8% x11) of a rough 
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OPPO AOA OAL LOAD AD ALA ee 


10 YEAR TYPIST 


Poetry 
and cartons used in’ 


P. O. Box 1197 


-owoeworvwrurwereerevervrevwrvwvrvwvwvevwevwvevwvevwvww*” 


Re- enforced envelopes 


Quality Paper Efficient Typing Courteous Service 


Writer's wife gives every manuscript careful treatment. 
carbon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections, 
if Gesired; other stnall services rende: 
plus postage. 


50c per thousand 


lc per line. 
shipping. Quick Service. 


10 YEAR TYPIST 


Oakland, Calif. 
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INSIDE INFORMATION 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 


WHAT they want — 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 iss 


trial subscription $1.00. Sample 05c. Pat Fulford: Editor. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 


160 Perry St. New York 14, N. Y. 


Est. 1947 


WHO buys. Published - the Ist 











2312 WEST 8th STREET 





There's a BETTER WAY to gain writing success. 
every serious writer wants 
collaboration, revision—even ghostwriting. 


PLUS MARKETING 


The “Proof is in the Pudding" 
get that “‘Happy glow of satisfaction.” 


No consultations without appointment . . . Phone DU 9-8967. 


Talent Quiz and Analysis.......... 
My exciting book of MODERN WRITERS......... 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 


as the old a 





MAKE 1953 YOUR SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


| offer the kind of help 
individual corrective criticism and coaching; 


dage says. Try my help and 
Write for complete details. 


LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 











PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising ies and h h 








paper men throug the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Perso ’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and add. ; box ber, 1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for May issue must 
reach us by April 1 








Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services, 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











LITERARY COUPLE wanting secluded place for 
summer; living Sn arden, scenery, lake. Con- 
tact N. Bacchus, Kaslo, £ C., Canada. 


JOB WANTED—Man, 40, returning to U.S., June, 
from several years living abroad, lust two doing 
re social service in Orient. Excellent refer- 
ences. daptible, willing to de almost anything 
any place. Knows Europe well. Writes a little; 
secretary; expects nothing fancy, just decent. 
Ideas, offers? Write Box K-2. 


A CITY FELLER can do much harm trying to write 
about the farm. I'll keep you straight on y od talk, 
crops, animals, machinery, work, attitudes. Outline 

= — I'll bid. Farmcopy, P. O. Box 232, 
cine, s. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
id. speclty typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Ipatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FREE sample copy ef ‘Cartoonists’ Market Let- 
ter,” Box 187 WD, La Habra, Calif. 


TRADE PRESS EDITORS: When you need article or 
mews coverage in the Pacific Northwest contact an 
experienced correspondent. Homer Hathaway, 1620 
Maple, Everett, Wash. 


LIVING IS FUN in sunny Mexico, where your in- 
come s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s at the rate of $8.65 per dol- 
lar. The book “Let’s Live in Mexico” (Exposition 
Press, New York) covers all regulations and pro- 
cedures for establishing residence; such subjects 
as citizenship; rights and obligations of aliens; 
the employment situation; and other related topics, 
in 15 interesting chapters. Cloth-bound edition, 
only $2.00, postpaid. nd for your copy today. 
International Publications, Dept. A, Box 789, 
Harlingen, Texas. 











ba ta a er collaborator to promote my 

stories in the U.S. Suggestions welcomed. Edward 
Minogue, Claremorris, County Mayo, Ireland. 

LETTERS REMAILED from Columbus, Ohio, 25c¢ 
each. Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, newspaper 
classified sections; either one air-mailed, $1.00. All 
three for $2.50. H. W. Clemons, Box 546, Colum- 
bus 16, Ohio. 


STAMPS WANTED! Collections, attic, closet, accu- 
mulations—anything. Cash payment! Free infor- 
mation! Payne, 1330 Albert, Racine 1, Wis. 


AARON, ABEL, ABBOTT, ABNER . . . ZANDRA 








Zaneta, Zenda, Zenia, Zillah. Consult my list of 

over 1500 first names. No writer can afford te be 

without it. “A workman is as good as his tools.” 

This “ is only $1. P. O. Box 768, Old Greenwich, 
cticut. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN Ma. 
TERIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and week. 
lies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper Features” included with Folio. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 189, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY: Hit 
the Filler Item Market. 110 markets described 
(many never listed before), 75c. M. M. Browne, 
6947 S. Carpenter, Chicago. 


POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, Texas. 


HAVE SEVERAL COPIES of an illustrated book 
which I will pay someone to place in bookstores 
of a certain area for sale on a percentage basis. 
Can advance some cash to begin. Or state your 
terms. Correspondence invited. L. C. Dearen, 532 
SW 34th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


NOW! STAND-BY COPYHOLDER saves your eyes, 
time, errors, and money. Holds copy up to 
8142" 14”. Free literature. Only $5.95 ab aid. 
Money-back guarantee. Model Service, 216 W. Jack- 
son, Chicago 6. 


MAGAZINE CLIPPINGS—Advertisements, Articles, 
Pictures, gs and Cartoons. rge stock. Low 
prices. Robison’s, 24 Werner Street, Daly City 6, 
California, 


SMITH-CORONA PORTABLE SKYWRITER and 
Case; never used; $59.00. M. O. or certified check. 
Also, National Encyclopedia (unused), $130.00. 
M. B. Gee, 7022 S. Maplewood, Chicago. 

MAN WRITER desires position as caretaker for 
estate, private camps, or country home, with some 
spare time for writing book. Skilled in interior 
decorating, carpentry, gardening, woodslore, plain 
cooking. V. Knight, 59 MacKenzie Avenue, Lincoln, 

ne. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR AUTHORS 
wrote his publisher, “Bunker’s analysis is im- 
mensely correct’—and this is repeated over and 
ever by highly successful writers who say “he 
helped me find myself.” They tell the truth. Your 
handwriting shows your ability, character down te 
a gnat’s heel. A vocational analysis is $35.00 but 
send me $2.00 for more than your meney’s worth, 
and a set of 8 E-Z Lessons, Bunker, 1110 E. Normal, 
Springfield, Mo. 


PERSONALIZE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE—Post- 
age stamp sized photographs reproduced from any 
snapshot—S50 for $1.00. AAA Enterprises, 424 S. 
30th, Billings, Mont. 


SPECIAL OFFER! “The Greater Sin” and “Vultures 
Around My Bed” by Ivers McCrary. Both $3.98. 
Limited number. The Trinity House, 206 N. W. 
17th St.,Grand Prairie, Texas. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capitali- 
— 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 

enna. 


THERE’S A LITTLE TWO-BIT SHEET called the 
Oxford Newsletter published at Oxford, Wisconsin, 
from which you can gain more ideas for articles, 
advertisements, editorials, columns or stories— 
than anything we know of. A sample copy costs 
enly 25c. Send for it. 


WANTED—Orders for clippings for trade journals. 
June Anderson, Saybrook, Illinois. 











GOLD MINE FOR WRITERS. See Page 50. 





FREE ADVICE on problems regarding writers’ source 
material, history, genealogy. New England, New 
York, Scotland, England, Ireland. No obligation. 
Old books for sale. Tell us your wants. Mary 
Charles, A.B., M.S., Potter Place, New Hampshire. 
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LETTERS REMAILED in Arizona, 25c; 6, $1.00. 
Mail received and forwarded, $2.00 month. Mail- 
travel, Box 606, Safford, Arizona. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages) accurately, 
comprehensively done. PUBLISHER'S SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proof-reading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 

GET $5 TO $25 for simple humorous ideas! What, 
how, where to sell? md 50c, ask for “Funn 
Bones.” Gerard’s, 17 Prospect Square, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 





INCREASE reading speed and comprehension, $1.00. 
; » Speedreading Instructor, 3672 Russell 
Blvd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


CARTOONISTS! GAGWRITERS! ILLUSTRATORS! 
HUMOR WRITERS! Want to know where to sell 
our work every week? A subscription to Cartoon 
arket Guide, the most complete, accurate and in- 
formative report available today, is your answer. 
Publishes semi-monthly with fresh up-to-date mar- 
ket news. Subscription rates: $3.00 for 3 months, 
$6 for 6 months, $11.00 for 1 year. Or try it first, 
by sending 25c for first copy. Cartoon Market 
uide, Box 820, Grand Central Station, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


$10 a WEEK writing poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by recognized graphol- 
ogist. Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept. 
$41 E. 32nd, New York 16, N. Y. 


“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 


BARGAIN BOOKS—wWriting, Psychology, Music, 
others; list free. Sell, exchange books, oarthing 
useful. Maxwell, 7401 Fourth, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


RESEARCH, any subject, $1.25 hour. Experienced 
librarian. Research by Ruth, 1100 Vinsetta, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—S0c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


YOUNG WRITER desires correspondence with other 
writers in New York. Box K-1. 


HAVE MANUSCRIPT 50-PAGE CARTOONS “Humor 
As Seen In A _ Hospital.” Want publisher. Bud 
Hamlin, 329%, Jackson, Apt. 204, St. Paul, Minn. 


JOBS FOR WRITERS, Tips For Amateurs, Writing 
In A Trailer. Folios, 50c each, incheding surprise 
accessory. Doug Couden, Capistrano Beach 1, Calif. 


CAMERA-JOURNALISM Booklet, 25c. Writers’ book 
list free. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


RECORD COLUMNIST AT LARGE. Have original 
style and expert knowledge of record biz. Inter- 
ested in obtaining market. Will supply ten of my 
previously published 1 as sampl of my 
work. (Send postage) Perlongo, 1834 Halsted, Chi- 
cago 14, Illinois. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
pe magazine, page 72, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 




















TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PLEASE NOTE: Successful analysis of big-name 
writers’ works has enabled us to synthesize plot 
formulas which are the vital key to modern creative 
writing—the very essence of narrative know-how. 
Each uniquely codified in grid layout on a single 
file card! No, 1, Gimmick, Stunt Short-Short, $1; 
No. 2, Short, Novelette, Magazine Novel, $1; No. 3, 
General Article, $1. LAB LORE, WD2, Selma, Ore. 
Don’t wish you had—be glad you did! 


SONGWRITERS—List of 100 Record Companies, 25c. 
Writer’s Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 





WRITERS! Chance of a lifetime! Little-known facts 
about NARCOTICS. Reliable, authentic, especially 
prepared for writers. Medical, sociological, criminal 
and legal aspects covered. Write for “100 Facts 
About Narcotics’”—$1.00 postpaid. P. O. Box 3, 
Village Station, New York City 14. 


TIME TRAVEL PAST OR FUTURE—Your own per- 
sonal time machine, Tested approved by hundreds. 
Send 25c for complete details. Eidetic Foundation, 
Box 345S, Fairhope, Alabama. 


WASTED egerened young woman writer collabo- 

rator by Ph.D. retiring soon to write fiction. State 
age education, qualifications. Have large home here 
with office and library. Doctor Anderson, Peten 95, 
Mexico 12 D.F. 


WRITE, SELL SHORT ITEMS. Collect $1 to $25 
checks, instead of rejections. What, how, where to 
sell? “‘Whoozit,” 50c. Gerard’s, 17 Prospect Square, 
Cumberland, Md. 











INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. News, hints, markets. Send for free sample. 
Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





FACT ARTICLE WRITING AS A PAYING HOBBY: 
15,000-word booklet, “‘Adventures in Free-Lance 
Newspaper Feature Writing,” $1.00. Holden, Book- 
seller, Germantown 1, Tenn. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Real-life characters! ‘‘Hand- 
book of Emotions” lists over 500 emotion-spring- 
boards—alphabetically! Just $1. Humanity Studies, 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


SONGWRITERS—Professional copies your song, 4c 
page including copyist (32 bar song) arranging 
extra; 300 minimum; COD; prompt, professional 
service guaranteed. Original returned. G. H. Nelson, 
1321 Atlantic, Long Beach, California, 


DON’T YOU GET LOST IN THE SLUSHPILE! Get 
your share of fast $$$. You can write comics but 
you need the inside dope if you want to write 
scripts that sell! Get the editorial slant from a 
former New York comic editor who tells the 
secret!! Complete folio now only $1.00. George 
McGowen, 63-60 98th St., Forest Hills 74, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 








SHORT STORY OUTLINE, complete and comprehen- 
sive. Easily adaptable to novel. A framework for 
a words. Special price for March and April, $2. 

he Literary Workshop, 18110 Lorain Rd., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio. 





PROFIT BY EDITOR’S MISTAKES—Sell funny news- 
pol slips. Details, 25c. Recipe market list, 25c. 
roy Morgan, Benton, Ark 








EARN MONEY AT HOME—Start your own Mail 
Order Business. Spare or full time. Postal brings 
full details. Tudor Publications, Box 6, Alden 
Manor, Elmont, New York. 





SELF-HYPNOSIS: “For Writers—The Straight Line 
To Writing Success,” $1.00. General Course, $2.00. 
Or free details. Guarantee. Lloyd Collins, A67, 
Appalachia, Virginia. 





IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, ranches, homes. Free de- 
tails! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N4, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33. 








WHAT ARE YOUR TALENTS? For handwriting 
analysis send $1.00 with sample. Know yourself! 
Box 866, El] Dorado, Arkansas. 


(Concluded on page 76) 











By Frank A. Dickson 
May Article Possibilities 


1. RECORDINGS OF FUNERALS. 
Interview local undertakers about the ex- 
tent of this practice in your city. Various 
reasons for making the recordings, as for 
persons unable to attend the final rites. 

2. HANDICAPPED PERSONS WHO 
ARE SERVING TERMS IN THE 
COUNTY OR STATE PRISON. How 
these convicts make themselves useful; 
those possessing extraordinary talents. Did 
some of the prisoners lose a leg or arm 
through criminal activities? 

3. HOW THE MAYORS OF CITIES 
IN YOUR SECTION OF THE STATE 
SPEND THEIR WEEKENDS. Churches 
they attend; automobile trips they favor on 
Sundays. Are any of them aviation enthu- 
siasts who relish weekend flights? Slant: 
how the chief executives take advantage 
of the weekends to get relaxation from 
their duties. 

4, COMMON AND UNCOMMON 
ITEMS LOST AND FOUND IN LOCAL 
HOTELS. Persons who call for the objects 
months or even years later; absent-minded 
patrons. Do men or women lose the most 
articles? 

5. THE HISTORY OF THE MEDIC- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF YOUR STATE. 
Link the group with the American Medical 
Association, which came into existence on 
this day in 1847. The present president of 
the state association and his account of the 
group’s progress during the past decade or 
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so. The dean of the association’s members 
and the honors he has received. 

6. THE TINIEST WEAPONS IN 
GUN COLLECTIONS IN YOUR CITY. 
Exciting stories behind some of these small 
firearms; the most valuable guns possessed 
by the collectors; the history of guns, as 
suggested by the various firearms in the 
collections. 

@. V-E DAY. Anniversaries of other 
notable events that fall on this day, as re- 
lated by a local or county historian; for in- 
stance, the liner Lusitania was sunk by a 
German submarine on May 7, 1915. Heroes 
of the occasions. 

8. 69TH BIRTHDAY OF EX-PRESI- 
DENT HARRY S. TRUMAN, WHO 
WAS BORN IN 1884. What the hand- 
writing of H.S.T. reveals, according to an 
amateur graphologist of your city; also the 
analysis of the handwriting of other presi- 
dents. 

9. FAVORITE SPORTS OF LEAD- 
ING FASHION MODELS OF YOUR 
CITY OR STATE. Their heroes in these 
sports and the most thrilling moments in 
games the models have witnessed. How the 
beauties get their recreation. Slant: how 
the models keep their figures trim—and 
their employers happy—through recreation. 

10. MOTHER’S DAY. Why not a 
feature about the mother-in-law of your 
city’s mayor? The close relationship be- 
tween the two and the mother-in-law’s 
pride in his municipal achievements. Slant: 
the woman’s intense interest in civic and 
political affairs, especially in behalf of her 
son-in-law. 

11. “HOW I EARNED MY FIRST 
DOLLAR.” Put this question to the officers 
and directors of the local merchants’ associ- 
ation. Do any of these business leaders still 
have that first dollar? Rules for success in 
business, as enumerated by the association’s 
officers. 

12. AN INTERVIEW WITH A VET- 
ERAN NAVY DENTIST. Months in 
which he has extracted the largest number 
of teeth; latest advances in dentistry. Dv 
some hard-boiled seamen lose their nerve 
when they occupy the dental chair? 

13. THE DEAN OF POLICE- 
WOMEN IN YOUR STATE. Her record 
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as a law enforcement officer; close calls and 
her most frightening moments; what she 
likes most about her work. Slant: how she 
has been a helpful womanly influence in 
the lives of a number of lawbreakers. 

14. AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
IN YOUR STATE WHO HAS A NUM- 
BER OF ELECTRICAL INVENTIONS 
TO HIS CREDIT. His most dramatic ex- 
periments; an insight into his laboratory. 
Electrical wonders during the next quarter 
of a century, as envisioned by the subject. 

15. THE STEEPEST HIGHWAYS 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Contact the high- 
way department. Wrecks that have claimed 
lives on these stretches; safety measures in- 
stituted. 

16. LEADING ATHLETIC COACH- 
ES OF YOUR STATE WHO WERE 
SICKLY IN THEIR CHILDHOOD. How 
they overcame their physical frailties. Their 
most memorable moments as_ athletes; 
greats of the sporting world developed by 
these teachers. 

17. MINISTERS OF YOUR CITY 
AND COUNTY WHO ARE ACCOM- 
PLISHED SINGERS. The demand for 
their services; their appearances as vocalists 
in other states. Have any of the pastors 
composed any songs, maybe hymns? Slant: 
how the singing ability of the clergymen 
has increased their effectiveness in win- 
ning souls to Christ. 

18. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
OWNER OF AN ADVERTISING NOV- 
ELTY FACTORY. Latest stunts in the 
way of advertising and the most effective 
ones. Old but still reliable methods of in- 
teresting the public in a product. 

19. THE YOUNGEST COUNTY 
AGENT IN YOUR STATE. Improve- 
ments he has brought to the county; his 
hopes for the next 12 months. 

20. LONGEST FLIGHTS BY LO- 
CAL AVIATRIX. Tie in the fact that on 
this day 21 years ago Amelia Earhart be- 
came the first woman to make a trans- 
Atlantic solo flight. Good luck charms 
carried by feminine fliers of your city. 

21. A LOCAL COUPLE WHO HAS 
REARED A LARGE FAMILY OF 
ADOPTED CHILDREN. Slant: how the 
adoptions have paid dividends for the boys 





HOW I SOLD 600 SHORT STORIES 


The author of more than 600 published short stories 
tells how he learned to WRITE and SELL without 
waiting for inspiration. Hundreds of Frederic Nelson 
Litten’s students have become SELLING AUTHORS 
thru use of his 8-STEP METHOD OF PLOTTING—the 
method now being used at Northwestern University 
and other colleges. More than 50 printed pages of 
REAL MEAT for the earnest writer. Your name and 
address and $1.00 will ing you the down-to-earth, 
useable material on PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY. 
Or order C.O.D. and pay postman §1.42. Money 
back if not satisfied. ORDER TODAY! 


FREDERIC LITTEN ASSOCIATES 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. Correc- 
tions made in spelling, punctuation, and grammar by 
a former teacher who is a graduate of a state normal 
school and a state university. Bond paper. Carbon 
free. 60c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 








NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Book- 
let, "How to Write Music."' No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER . . . MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are be- 
coming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER does this for you because it is the 
result of years of making psychology the most 
certain way of developing powers of self expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no wonder 
that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER are selling stories, articles and poems 
to all types of magazines. You too will be shown 
how to express yourself with individuality, with 
freshness and charm . . . the qualities editors 
wantl 


Fill in the coupon below and learn 
how you may try this wonderful new 
method without charge. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send booklet as promised in Writer's Digest. 








the children and their greatest ambitions; 
unusual skills displayed by the kids. 

22. THE LARGEST DUCK FARM 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Little-known facts 
about ducks. A typical day at the farm. 

23. SLANG IN COLLEGES DE- 
CADES AGO. Interview veteran profes- 
sors. How some of the expressions origi- 
nated. Are a number of the terms still in 
use? 

24, A LOCAL CITIZEN WHO HAS 
THE HOBBY OF MAKING PUPPETS. 
Slant: how the operation of a puppet show 
OB PBI PIP PP PPI PPP PP PPP PPP PP 


WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. Former 
teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national publishing 
house experience will analyze mss., edit, or collaborate with 
author in need of professional help. Marketing. New York 


contacts. 

CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Box 1970 Chicago, Illinois 
BEEP IEP IPI PPP PPP PPRPLP-DRPRPAPAP* 


EXPERT TYPING 


Punctuation, Phrasing Edited 
PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P.O. Box 3289 
Washington 10, D. C. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage, 

NATALIE NEWELL 
W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











2964 Aviation, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately, with minor corrections and 
one carbon. Mailed flat. Fifty cents per 1,000 words 
plus return postage. 
ARLINE H. FINNERAN 
7071 Myrtle Ave., Long Beach 5, Calif. 
Tel.: Metcalf 37178 











WANTED—Pocket Novels for Foreign Reprint 


We want pocket novels running in length 
from 32,000-45,000 words in length. The 
stories must have been published in this coun- 
try and the author must—repeat—must own 
the world rights to the story. We will con- 
sider westerns, mystery, love, and adventure, 
No sports or science fiction. Submit manu- 


scripts plus a copy of the published story to 


BORK BROTHERS, Incorporated 
4700 Bergenline Avenue, Union City, N. J. 


Definite word within 6 weeks of receipt. 














and girls and also for the couple. Likes ofcalls for the skill and coordination neces- 


sary in putting on a large theater program. 
How the local puppeteer “pulls strings” to 
bring entertainment to children. Plays he 
has written for presentation by the marion- 
ettes. 

25. THE “CAPITAL OF GOLF” IN 
YOUR STATE. The city with the lead- 
ing courses; golfing experts who flock 
there; holes in one made upon the courses; 
golfing tips from the pros of these links, 

26. A CENTENARIAN OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO STILL REMAINS AN 
EXPERT CAKE BAKER. Her favorite 
kinds of cake. Does she have flops now 
and then? Has she realized any financial 
reward for her cake baking skill? 

27. VALUABLES THAT HAVE BEEN 
THROWN AWAY WITH TRASH IN 
YOUR CITY. Consult the head of the 
sanitary department. Searching trash piles 
and the city dump; remarkable finds. Does 
anybody habitually explore the city dump 
for valuables? 

28. THE DEAN OF PLAYWRIGHTS 
IN YOUR STATE. His, or her, best- 
known productions; his earliest work; 
awards he has earned during his career. 
Is the subject widely known as an actor 
or director? 

29. “TWINS IN NAMES” IN YOUR 
CITY. Numerous instances of confusion, 
as mix-ups in mail and phone calls. Are 
some of the “twins” close friends, and do 
any look alike? 

30. EXPERIENCES IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHING SCENES OF CRIME. Slant: 
how the photographer of the local police 
department performs an invaluable role in 
the war against crime by taking pictures 
of crime scenes for the police files or for 
use at trials. His most thrilling assignments. 
The size of the crime photo file at the police 
station. 

31. HOW TO SECURE A COPY- 
RIGHT. Anniversary angle: the first 
United States copyright law was adopted 
on May 31, 1790. The difference between 
a copyright and a patent. A description of 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D. C., which houses the copyright office. 
The term of copyright. Instances of pla- 
giarism. 
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First-Rate Whodunits 
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lock these are the backgrounds that turn up M AN U SCRIPT SERVICE 


ses: often in manuscripts. Authors who live a 
, there are right to use their native cities, Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


UR but the territory is becoming fairly well | Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


AN worked over. If you are lucky enough to eOLDIE C, HYNES 
live in Nebraska or West Virginia, for ex- 825 Linwood St. Dayton 5, Ohio 
ample, use that setting and be grateful that 
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The murder with the unusual setting— 
EN a girl’s camp, a printing shop, a pack-trip, PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
IN f an embassy, a desert island—has possibili- POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 
in ties, but avoid the house party. That Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
les ground has been well covered, by Ngaio Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 


Marsh in Death and the Dancing Footman a 
end Aaathe Christic in Ten Little Indians writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
8 : : what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 


among others. both poems and music. 
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st- E : 333 W. 56th St. Dept.WD New York 19, N. Y. 
‘k; people—if you are a coal miner (or have 
er. known coal miners), or a hair dresser, or 
or an architect, or a tight-rope walker—use HOLLYWOOD GHOST 
. ° at large! Ready to help with your writing—and selling 
your knowledge in your book. Publishers, | —probiems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
R book and magazine, are always looking for | #a"ahucna'werdOr'fi doh over. "Ame sboxt 
n, stories with fresh background material. | ™Y “dof DOROTHY DOYLE 
re Book characters whose professions are used | 4499.25¢h st. Santa Monica, Calif. 
lo to advantage include Clayton Rawson’s 
magician in Death from a Top Hat, Eliza- YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
)- beth Daly’s bibliophile hero Henry Ga- THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
a ° Si matetned, by Seneing Oe o1 d by editors of 
z madge, the members of the press in Byline Let the pLor ai GENIE ‘furnish yo ok —— sountiess eames’ aeees 
ie for Murder by Andrew Garve, and the weak” det VOU ere ot Gn caeee’ cheeee” Gand today 
n ballet dancers in Corpse de Ballet by Luc J. G. SLOAN — "Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
" i p y Y | Pi 6. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 
Cores. 
. Don’t write a book about convicts if you MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
, ‘ : . PT 
i ave never been a convict or haven’t de- ; d ’ 
e By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
voted a lot of study to them. Don’t try corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
5 e a words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
4 to write about drug addicts, or prostitutes, poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 
t or gangsters if you have never known one EVA GOCKEL 
: 3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
1 or haven’t done a lot of research. If you 
) have always lived quietly and respectably ER j E 
on Main Street, it is far better to choose 


a j Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
: subject and characters close to home, Send Poems today. = obligation. Songs revised, 


people from the everyday world, perhaps ee music printe 


a babysitter like Charlotte Armstrong used ONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 
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If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your s ories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them ior sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 

















PROFITABLE BOOK and STORY SALES 


®@ Distinguished manuscript appraisal and best-seller 
ghost-writing at low rates. 

@ World-wide contacts with leading publishers, 
radio, television and movie studios. 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York 


YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands, Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: AMATEUR 
° WRITERS ° POETS 


Here is YOUR Magazine! 


“TALENT WORLD" 


The Only Big Tabloid size publication In Existence that 
Publishes and Pays for Amateur work exclusively. 


Thousands of delighted subscribers 
hailed the arrival of ''Talent World" 
with a stream of enthusiastic, com- 
plimentary mail! You will be no 
less pleased, believe us! For ‘Tal- 
ent World” is unlike any other 
periodical published. You will be 
delighted to see each issue jam- 
packed with exciting features, con- 
tests, & departments of all kinds. 
ALL devoted exclusively to the 
Amateur & non-professional crea- 
tive worker! Many valuable articles 
with helpful guidance for prob- 
lems peculiar to the Amateur are featured. Truly e 
"world" of good things each month! 

In addition, this unique, utterly different publication 
works hard to interest professional markets in it's pub- 
lished works. A unprecedented feature! 

You MUST be a subscriber in order to contribute 
materials. 


Special ERSEES Introductory Offer 


Regular Spates on os .ce is $5.00 per year, but as a Specia) 
Offer. we will ve you 9 months of ‘‘Talent World’’ for just 
ote ae ‘AND if the first issue that you receive doesn't meet 
h your approv al, we will return your money—no quibbling 
cither! Fair 'nuf? Then rush your subscription NOW and be 
prepared to rece've something PLEASANT in the way of pub- 


neato TOWER PRESS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 591-ZF, 














Lynn, Mass. 
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whom Phoebe Atwood Taylor wrote so 
delightfully. 

If you want to write about murder, po- 
lice courts, etc., get down to your local 
jail, your local court, talk with your local 
policemen and law officers. Go to your 
public library to check source books on 
criminal and police methods and medical 
matters in which you may become in- 
volved. Two excellent reference books, 
and you'll discover many more, are An 
Introduction to Criminalistics by Charles 
O’Hara and James Osterburg and Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine by William 
Osler. 

Play fair with your reader. You have to 
keep the reader mystified and intrigued, 
but you cannot withhold important in- 
formation from him. Once he has finished 
the book, he should be able to go back 
over it and say to himself, “Why didn’t I 
realize, on page 24, or page 79, what that 
really meant. I’d have known, if I’d been 
really clever.” You can’t have the im- 
possible happen in your book and not 
have a logical explanation for it at the end. 
You should not, for instance, have one 
of your characters be the father of another, 
make this an essential part of the plot, 
and keep it a surprise from your reader 
until the end of the book. You might dis- 
guise the relationship from all but the most 
astute reader, but you can’t withhold it 
completely. 

Don’t let your plot get so involved 
(though it should be satisfactorily mystify- 
ing as it develops) that at the end you 
need pages and pages to explain what 
was going on. And if you can’t explain 
clearly what was going on every step of 
the way, go back and begin to replot from 
the moment matters got out of hand. The 
author must be in control of his story at 
all times. 

Beware of, and avoid, the insane mur- 
derer. 

Don’t choose for your murderer or cul- 
prit someone safely outside the main-stream 
of the story. For instance, don’t fall in 
love with all your characters to the point 
where you can’t bear to have anyone but 
a lately-introduced stranger the villain. 













































Start the action in your book early. The YOU CAN END YOUR PLOTTING TROUBLES 


, first paragraph, first page or so should have 1 show you how to “plot with power” and how to 
action or should be intriguing. Examples For stories up te 7000 words: : 
. Fe tai je ah 
of good openings are: Collaboration that “does it for you": $10 
+s The service that is ‘‘different"’ 
After Felicity was gone he was 
: é BAYARD D. YORK 
aware of no particular emotion of any 204 Raymond Road = West Hartford 7, Conn. 











kind. He certainly did not feel like a 

murderer. In fact, it did not occur to 

him that he had committed a murder. COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 
from Day of Reckoning by John Gardner. Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 


Or: Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


The firelight played over all the de- 

cent, familiar objects of his everyday a a ace weenie City, Po. 
life; he viewed them desperately, look- 
ing for some symbol of succor. The 
firelight played on his rolling eyeballs, SONG POEMS 
the careless tendrils of his black hair. a“ 
$ “Oh now,” he said, “Oh now, I say, Set to Music 

look here . . .” trying to summon a tone Send your poems today for free examination io 


‘ J. CHAS. . 5 
of commonplace to breast the tide of yon age ig . 
nightmare that was rising in the room. 510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


from The Horizontal Man by Helen Eustis. 


Or: 
If I were asked to name the most REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
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baffling of all the crimes investigated For Top Professionals or New Writers 
by Mr. Thatcher Colt while he was Send script or state requirements 
Police Commissioner of New York in letter and we quote fee. 
City, I would unhesitatingly choose — we — York 17, Wt. Y. 
the singular murder that occurred sev- 
eral years ago on the opening night of 
the circus. Not only was it Colt’s most mnt 7 
baffling case, it was the most glamor- TOP-NOTCH é‘ TYPING sited 
—e Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
ous and sinister. quality bond. Minor corrections if requested. 40c per 
from Murder of the Circus Queen by An- a “Troan water canal 1000 words ooge 
thony Abbot. Or: new clients. Inquiries welcome. 
If I shoot off my mouth to the —- oo. Ohio 
wrong guy, I’m a goner. And besides, 
; who’d believe me? But the whole thing 
doesn’t make sense. It doesn’t make WRITERS fPOETRY 
any sense at all. I been thinking about 0 
it and talking it over with myself, and Send us ono of your best pooms (eny subject) at ence. 
then on top of that I get dreams and information on how to convert your poem into @ song? 
it still doesn’t add up. I can’t under- a a eee 
stand why it happened. I go over the —_ 25 woops BulLDIN@’ Beer te0 1, LINO 


whole thing, step by step, and then 
after awhile it gets hazy. It’s like try- 
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ing to paint a picture with a bucketful Get Revision Details FREE! 

3 @ Due to demand, Clover House Publishers now offers 

of smoke. you @ — be ee Revision oe See 
from Portrait in Smoke by Bill Ballinger. a ee eee be. ec tits elapse 

e ss E Details Free. Write: Clover House, 

Don’t strew the pages with bodies. One 1504 lth St., Santa Monica, Cal. 

body the reader cares about holds his in- . I A Ae ee 

Save $1. (Enclose Sc in stamps.) 








terest far more than 20 he doesn’t know. 


















































Personals Think how much less concerned you are raise 
(Continued from page 69) og re oo st a pipe a othe 
now have die an about : 
TIRED OF REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS? Earn money YOU GOnt Kno 2g mat 
with a typewriter. Manuscript explains details; death of someone close to you. And do for | 
absolutely foolproof; $1.00. Box 4, Tahoe Valley, . a . 
Calif. give the reader a chance to know the victim mac 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis reveals hid- before he is disposed of. The reader should for 
en talents. nd name, birthdat nd 50 h. ® j 
Melissa Studio, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. = = care enough about him to want to see the goo! 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING writer Ulprit caught. the 
will ghost your technical articles, do drawings and In a humorous mystery novel, never be sele 
suggest possible markets for your material, . ‘ 
Nominal fee. Write for particulars. Earl E. Good- funny about the actual murder; death is you 
ing, 470 S. W. Douglas Ave., Beaverton, Oregon. 
— not funny. Keep your humor around the cell 
WANTED—Name and address of person willing and killi it! 
able to help establish God's plan—THE ONLY killing. wit 
sualy tnpoccitte. N. R. Rubere, Cotide Kae” The detective (or detective couple) who in 1 
FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 5°°S from book to book has been used often typ’ 
ark home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, before, but if you can produce an appeal- tak 
‘ - ing leading character he'll be a good sell- hor 
CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! YOUR GOLDEN OP- ° : terhuve 
PORTUNITY.. Supply GLC with original articles, ing point. Such detectives have done ex- Yo 
cartoons, stories, p s Peciall d - >; : _ 2? : 
Get sample, 25c silver. McPlastens, COWD-609 tremely well by their creators, from Poe’s zin 
West First. Los Angeles, Calif. Auguste Dupin and Conan Doyle’s Sher- dot 
~ aT ‘4 2 4 
ARE YOU A GENIUS? If not, earn plenty smati lock Holmes through Rex Stout's Nero mij 
checks from simple-type fact-writing items wanted Ay *kri . ry i 
by _ millions. My “Pactfolio,” $1°00, tells all. W olfe, the Lockridges Norths, Ellery thi 
Gerard’s, 17 Prospect Square, Cumberland, Md. Queen’s Ellery Queen, Erle Stanley Gard- } 
. , J +4 . 
WANTED—Angel to advance $2145, publication cost ners Perry Mason, to such Conant tin 
of “Pershing Square Incident,” a novel of oppres- newcomers as Edmund Crispin’s Gervase of 
sion by Truman. Send check to William-Frederick ‘ ; ° 
Press, 313 W. 35th St., New York City. Contact Fen, Josephine Tey’s Inspector Grant, Pat- hit 
below about reimbursement. “Bobb” Walgreen . ° 4 
Smith, care Rush Cottage, 100 Bernard Rd., Mon- rick Quentin’s Peter Duluth—and a fel- be 
teno, Ill. :. 
low you may have heard of, Mickey a 
EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home Worker Spillane’s Mike Hammer. in 
Magazine” tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, Box : ’ ; ‘ ? 
29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. Finally, don’t try to copy anyone else’s a 
style or type of book just because it has bu 
CONTACTS, agents, play investors, actors, and show- 4 wat ed . tat 
business executives. 100 names $2. KATZ, 133-06 been successful. The originator is doing fill 
eS ae very well; you'll probably never do his 
EARN. LIVING AT HOME! Valuable suggestions, stuff as well as he does. And if you are 
thorities, $1.00. 4012} : : 
Portola Fagg age Bo ew ing good, it’s a pity to waste your talents 
on an imitation. 
SO YOU WANT TO GET MARRIED, startlingly frank . ’ : : 8 
and helpful for those with love and family troubles. Mysteries are often valuable training I 
7 Bldg. Setingficld: bo. a ee § eound for beginning novelists because the 
n 
o1 
= “4 h 
The Dark Continents of Your Mind ‘ 
DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, Ww 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- b 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 
Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking I 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 
This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.’’ Address: Scribe P.V.T. e 
“The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) San Jose, California, t 
a 
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raison d’étre of a book, murder or some 
other form of violence, is established auto- 
matically and the writer need not search 
for a theme. Too, the mystery has a ready- 
made audience, and there is always room 
for a good new writer. If you write a 
good mystery, it probably won’t appear on 
the best-seller list or get a major book club 
selection, but you will find a market and 
your chances of getting a reprint are ex- 
cellent. Every good mystery these days, 
with a few exceptions and they are mainly 
in the very quiet English school (no longer 
typical of the English mystery either), is 
taken by one of the paperback reprint 
houses. At least, that’s been my experience. 
You also may sell your story to a maga- 
zine before it becomes a book. Or, if you 
don’t find a hard-cover publisher, you 
might sell it as a paperback original. All 
this depends on the book you write. 

You will probably have a fascinating 
time writing your book; in a way the game 
of wits the writer plays is as pleasant for 
him as for his reader. But, if you want to 
be published, respect the field. There are 
a lot of skilled and very talented writers 
in it. The standards are high. There is 
a place for you if you are good enough— 
but the field isn’t wide open for any corpse- 
filled book that comes along. 





My Town: Sironia, Texas 
(Continued from page 21) 


I have written no trumans to reviewers, 
not even to the very few (four or five 
out of more than 200) I felt to be dis- 
honest or malicious or deliberately “bad 
boy.” And I must admit I was amused 
when I saw the reply to a letter written 
by a reader of mine: 

. . . but, madam, when you state that 

our review of Sironia, Texas is “yellow 

journalism in its lowest, most sordid 
form,” aren’t you being a little hard 
on us? 

I am forced to agree the lady was. 

All this is by way of saying there are 
enough factors in this writing occupation 
to compensate — and amply — for any 
amount of “repulsion,” sweet or otherwise. 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


a of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
won English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincianati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


ME: Sino seevxs<s inGuneavetearenees Piiinkesanats 


City paleveunaanas Pia « vs eun ee 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will read vour manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Most of our criticism checks are made out 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find 
out information that may prove invaluable 
to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete, constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1.25 for each 1,000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60c for each 
additional theusand. Minimum, $2.50. Verse, 
five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 
$3.00 for report on typwritten novels, 40,000 
words and over. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Sell Overseas 
(Continued from page 18) 


sell abroad—length. For years most English 
publishers refused to publish anything 
seriously below 80,000 words in length, 
whereas American publishers _ preferred 
60,000 or so. Paper costs, however, have 
brought the English market more in line 
with the American. I’ve had to take 10,000 
words out of practically every book I’ve sold 
to an American publisher. Quite honestly, 
I think this has improved the book. 

So far I’ve tried to point the way to 
selling both in Great Britain (which also 
means in Australia, New Zealand and Can- 
ada, who buy most of their books from Lon- 
don publishing houses but pay very little) 
and to European countries. But a writer 
might well find an English market without 
going into translation because more books 
are published in England than in any other 
country. This includes more mysteries. An 
English publisher will go on publishing an 
author if he keeps selling around 4,000 
copies in a cloth or hard-cover edition. 

Is it worth selling overseas? I can only 
give you a list of average earnings of my 
average mysteries in the different countries. 
Remember: every cent is earned without 
writing an extra word once you’ve made 
your American or original sale. 


Country Earnings 
Great Britain ................ $ 750 
Eee cos aoe 
Switzerland (German language) 150 
A Pree 75 
BG Say i See nig ORNS 50 
|  eerre eee 80 
i d05 0 seo ann tig eee 100 

$1,430 


These figures cover what I get for pen- 
name books that I sell, but they don’t in- 
clude serial, film or book club rights. They 
are average mystery earnings once the mar- 
ket is cracked. 

How much does a “Creasey” earn me? 
That’s part of a different story. 
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for Writers 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Dictionary of Thoughts......... $4.95 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 
Protection and © of 


Literary Property ............ 3.75 

Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Lewis 

Roget’s Thesaurus sie Se 


Touch Typing in Ten Lessons .. 1.00 
Webster’s New World 


Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 6.00 
Western Words................. 3.00 
Le 3.50 

asescu 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning 3.50 
Easy Way to Cartooning : 1.00 
riar 
Editorial Cartooning ......... 2.75 
Spencer 
How To Create Gags .. 2.00 


Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Eac clopedia of Criminology 5.00 
ern Criminal Investigation 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connel 

Murder, Madness and the Law 3.50 
Louis H. Cohen 

Writing Detective & Mystery 


Fiction, Burack 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field ae 3.50 

J.P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets... .. 2.00 
_Will_ Herman 
Writing Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
Ferris 
Wellies Juvenile Fiction..... 2.50 
itney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing 5.50 
George Bird 
Writing Non-Fiction. .. 
Walter S. Campbell 
Techgigne in Article Writing. 3.50 
eson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 


SECRETARY 
on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 
books for only! 


$10 











MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section............. 1.00 
Writer’s Market 
Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo Markets (almanac).. 2.00 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
urac 
How to Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
Komro 
How to Write and Sell a Novel... 3.00 
oodfor 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............. 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Piaywriting << ee 


Josephine Niggli 
Screen Playwriting for Theatre 
and Television 
Lewis Herman ........00000- 3.50 
Write that Piay : 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing For the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
Analysis of the Short Short 
Hill 


1.00 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 Plots Used & Abused. ...... 1.25 
Young 

oe 2) 3.00 

harles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.50 
Campbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 


Complete og ee Dictionary.. 2.50 
lement Woo 
First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 
Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 
nne Hamilton 
Writing and Selling Greeting 


sd Verse, Barr............. 1.00 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio & Television Writing..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 


Television Writing.............. 3.75 
Robert S. Greene 

Writing for Television......... 3.00 
Gilbert Seldes 


Books listed below are selected 
by Writer’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if dissatisfied. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Narrative Technique. .... 3.75 
homas Uzzell 
Short Story Writing............ 3.50 


* Tremaine 
Short Story Writing For Profit.. 2.00 
lackiston 


Write the Short Short.......... 3.50 
tlwoo. 
Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writing Fiction ee: 
obert Smith 
Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 3.00 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story 2.50 
Collett 
Your Key to Successful Writing 3.00 
jos Egri 
OF WRITERS AND WRITING 
Art of Plain Talk............. 2.50 


Rudolph Flesch 
Best Advice on How to Write... 3.50 
Gorham Munson 
Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
arien Elwood 
Creative Approach to Writing... 3.00 
oger Garrison 
Editor to Author, The Letters of 
Maxwell E. Perkins. ........ : 


The Magazine World........... 5.65 
olseley 
111 Don’ts for Writers........ 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Trial and Error .............. SD 


Jack Woodford 
Writers: Help Yourselves ...... 2.00 
Mildred |, Reid 


wee Here’s How ......... 1.00 
ldred 1. Reid 
Writers, Learn to Earn......... 2.50 


Mildred |. Reid 


bias - 5 eee 4.00 
Somerset Maugham 
Writing of Biography........... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.50 
A. S. Hoffman 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page 6.95 
len Gunde 
ek eee 2.75 


Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


POCO HH ee eee eee e ee eee Eee Ee ee EE EEE OHHH EEE E EEE HEE ere ee See eeeeeeeee 
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i) 
TYPING SERVICE will you be a success? 
Take advantage of my ma OF ll experience in literary 
editorial work and typing of ‘ali k 
Rates: All fiction, articles, book-lengths, 75c per M words, 
wus. under 1,000 words. Return postage required.” SCOVE card 
we nr pa on legal work, playscripts, etc., furnished on C ti d 33) 
ae hland = ™ ue > orth, Ohi Cee 
6 ighian ve. adsw ‘ ° QUESTION 
NUMBER A B Cc D E F 
ae 0 10 20 30 20 15 
. 
I'LL DO IT FOR YOU “'. . =. + 
Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words a ar teal 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 3 —5 —2 0 5 0 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 4 0 5 3 1 mak = 
Particulars FREE, Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 
WILL HEIDEMAN 5 5 ) 3 1 —l —5 
Casselberry, Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fia. 
6 0 5 5 3 1 
7 0 5 10 —10 
CASH FOR FILLERS| -— -———— 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 7 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 9 0 5 5 0 —1 -—-5 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published quarterly. 10 0 5 3 0 ve 
Send 50c for sample copy to 
Pen Money, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana WW 0 2 3 $3 
“ « a. s § @ 
FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and picks >) 13 0 2 35 = 5 3 
to any TWO ae ay ‘ou coene ABSOLU P 
FREE! Saving RS NSOBLIGATION THERE. | 14 0 0 3 5 
AFTER BECAUS OF THIS SERVI CE. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS 15 0 3 3 5 5 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 16 5 5 5 5 3 
WRITERS SERVICE, _ wo. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. U 7-5690 17 0 1 2 3 5 5 
18 0 0 3 5 5 6 
FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS | +9 — 2 3.2 
For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. s6... 0 5 4 —5 —10 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
annie mage Tn eae BONUS: Add 10 points if you own or have ready 
WRITERS CIRCLE access to a typewriter. Add 1 point more for 
(Est.1918) each thesaurus, rhyming dictionary or writer’s 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. textbook OWNED up to 5. Total bonus cannot 
exceed 15. 
WRITE SONGS? i oneiraliat ed 
e ‘ 
Magazine For Songwriters Did he walk where I walk; 
eee ee — Did he see what I see? 
ongsharks Exposed! s 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW He has written down thoughts 
ample 25c — $2 per year i 
1650-WD Broadway PNew York 19, N. Y. That have just come “en 
Helena Stefanski 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Announcing Publication of 1953 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
Wanted: outstanding, fresh, original short-shorts for new authology. Acceptable authors only have to purchase 
limited number of copies and will share in royalties and reprint righis. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box £39, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“IMAGINE ME TAKING 
A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE IN WRITING @ 


“After years of writing advertising sucker-bait, you’d think 
I’d be immune. But I have to admit the Magazine Institute 
has got something that sold me. Maybe it was the fact that 
your president and instructors were all writers. Anyway, I’m 
glad I was convinced. It’s a really fine course.” 





That, in essence, is what a recent enrollee told us after he 
had signed for our training. He is just one of many who have 
found in the Magazine Institute something they did not know 
a correspondence course could offer — lively, up-to-date, inter- 
esting assignments; instruction by competent, ” successful writers ; 
individual attention; the discipline of a regular writing sched- 
ule; and the freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute —a private school licensed by the 
State of New York—is really different. As a matter of fact, 
The Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors ——-men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading peri- 
odicals. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 





Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League Catcher; 
Heroes of Baseball and many 
short stories. 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 

. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 
. 

MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 





editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 


thorough, and up-to-date training. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY* 
e I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 

“. . . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 

“I sold another story, my sixth...” 

“|. . reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.’ 
“... my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 

I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
ae on a characterization I did for the 
course.’ 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third 

through the course. ee 


* (Letters on file) 





The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE (32 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





cessful Writers and Editors. 








HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When vour work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our staff submits it with a personal recommen- 
dation to the market where it seems most likely to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute oo and providing other information 
of value to inning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST 108 IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited testimonials from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 83-E, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


ote to 








: "MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 


Please send, without obligation, your current 
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year book 


1,300 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 


Cartoons, Gags and Fillers 
The 100 Best Markets 
172 Short-Short Markets 


Complete Broadway Markets 


TV Shows Buying Now 


Playwright At Work 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 
a work-book feature 


Or Order Direct from the Publishers—22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





